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Cruise Through 


CANADA 


——COOL! THRILLING! INEXPENSIVE!—— 


See CANADA this Summer—one of the most “con- 
tinental,”’ romantic vacationlands this side of Europe! 











And see it the delightful way... by water ... on 
a liner of the world’s finest inland fleet. All the fun 
of ocean cruising ...on the dramatic St. Lawrence, 


the fabulous Saguenay, the breeze-swept Great Lakes. 
Choose one of the many trips below—traveling inde- 
pendently or ‘all-expense. 





S. S. RICHELIEU CRUISES. from Detroit up Lake Huron, through the 
SECOND Every Monday (comm, July 3) Soo” across Lake Superior to Duluth and 
BIG . r P 

YEAR! from Montreal to Quebec, return. A 7-day itinerary including shore 
Lowet St Lawrence, the excursions at Sarnia, Port Arthur and Fort 

Saguenay, Lake St. John re- William, and Duluth. 

ion, Tad cand Murra iF omplete 
tion, Tadoussac and Murray Bay, complete — ECONOMICAL ALL-EXPENSE CRUISE-TOURS. 
: : Arranged from principal cities including 
NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY. Embrac- rail fare, hotel and Pullman or Coach ac- 
ing Niagara Falls, Toronto, Lake Ontario, commodations, sightseeing and all meals, 
rhe and Islands, the Rapids of the St. . 

Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, Murray Bay, WORLD'S FAIR VISITORS! Mad _to order 
Tadk ac and the Saguenay for you! Special daily coach cruise-tours, 
7 New York to Saguenay and return. 4 days, 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES. Twice weekly $55 All Expenses 


For information apply to your Travel Agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES * 







. Williams, Rm. 301, 8 So. Michigan Blyd., 


Principal Cities. 





tivities. 





For Club Secretaries... and Others 
The Pronto Club File 


This filing “cabinet'’ comes complete with printed folders 
and provides exceptionally fine and handy spaces for bank 
statements, cash disbursement sheets, cash receipt sheets, 
committee reports, general ledger sheets, minutes sheets, 
monthly reports, membership applications and just about all 


of the things you can think of in connection with club ac- 


A Kiwanis club's business requires considerable filing and 


storage of important papers and documents. Those who have tried this Pronto Club File have been 


impressed with its value. 


The file is compact and it is of steel construction. Records can be kept under lock and key. There 


is a confidential compartment built in for valuable papers. Equipped with two locks and two keys, 


rubber feet, card holder and handle. 


Price ... $3.25 


Send orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 520 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE COVER 


The baseball season is on in full swing. 
From sandlot to major league diamond 
bats are swinging and men and boys 
are running bases. Many Kiwanis-spon- 
sored teams are already in the field and 
more will be organized as vacation sea- 
son approaches. 
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Left: General view of grandstand, field, 
spectators and participants in the Ki- 
wanis May Festival presented by the 
Kiwanis Club of Bremerton, Washington. 
Right: The Maypole Dance is always a 
colorful part of any festival. 








Story on page 287 














Above left: One of the children's com- 
edy groups. Right: Music was fur- 
nished by the high school band. Below 
left: Queen Louise, attendants and es- 
corts. Right: A scene at the May Festival. 
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Their Majesties King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth. 


GEORGE VI 
titty, * 
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> By ARTHUR R. FORD 
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ING GEORGE VI and Queen Elizabeth are visiting 

Canada, with a short call upon the United States, in 

May and June. This is, of course, provided no war 

intervenes, and that is still a big question mark. The 
visit could not have occurred at a more significant time, 
when the democracies of the world are drawing closer to- 
gether, and when the British Empire and the United States 
are probably on more friendly terms than at any time in 
their history. 

To Americans, and to a good many Canadians too for that 
matter, the question of the relationship of the Crown to the 
Dominion is not very clearly understood. This is not the 
place to trace the gradual de- 
velopment over the past hun- 
dred years of the status of 
Canada from a Crown Colony 
to a nation, having a partner- 
ship basis with the Motherland. 
At the Imperial Conference of 
1926 a declaration was affirmed 
that the members of the Brit- 


@ On eve of royal tour relationship of Crown to 

Dominion explained in informative article pre- 

pared by prominent Canadian Kiwanian, former 

International Trustee and Editor, The London Free 
Press, London, Ontario 


Ss MAGA ZINE 






ish Commonwealth were “autonomous communities within 
the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
to one another in any aspect of their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown 
and freely associated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” 

A few years later in 1931, this declaration was transacted 
into actual fact by the passage of the Statute of Westmins- 
ter. It legalized Dominion legislative independence and 
made King George the monarch of Canada. He was crowned 
specifically the King of Canada. Before his time monarchs 
were crowned “King of Great Britain and Ireland and Brit- 
ish Dominions beyond the 
Seas,” with Canada still re- 
garded as British possession. 
Today practically the only link 
between Great Britain and 
Canada is that they have a 
common king. The relationship 
is somewhat similar to that of 
Iceland and Denmark. These 
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Above: Landing here on Canadian soil George VI becomes ‘‘King of Canada.’’ Quebec 
from the Citadel showing Chateau Frontenac, Dufferin Terrace, Lower town and St. 
Lawrence River. Below: King George finishes a chukkar of polo. 


two countries have entire- eration, but the journey of those days 
ly separate governments, across the turbulent Atlantic looked 
both have the same mon- altogether too formidable. In her place 
arch, King Christian. went the 18-year-old Prince of Wales, 
When King George later King Edward VII, who in 1860 
lands on British soil at spent two months in Canada and the 
the ancient and historic United States and was given a notable 
city of Quebec he becomes reception. Forty-one years later King 
the King of Canada. He Edward’s son, the Duke of York and 
acquires a new set of ad- later King George V, father of the 
visers. His prime minister present monarch, made a five weeks’ 
is no longer Neville Cham- tour across Canada, a visit later re- 
berlain, but Rt. Hon. Mac- peated when he was Prince of Wales at 
kenzie King, head of the the Tercentenary of Quebec in 1908. 
Canadian Government. The now Duke of Windsor made several 
Technically, at least, while trips to Canada and the United States 
on this continent he should while Prince of Wales and became so 
take his advice from his fascinated with Canada that he bought 
Canadian cabinet and not a ranch in Alberta. So Canada has had 
from his ministers in Eng- a number of visits from royalty, but 
land. It was in order to as- this is the first time that the reigning 
sert the rights of Canada monarch has visited the Dominion, and 
that no British cabinet he comes distinctly as the King of 
ministers are traveling Canada. 
with the King and his con- All Canada is preparing to put on its 
sort in this country. best bib and tucker for the royal tour. 
This tour is historic, as Their Majesties and their staff will be 
it is the first time that a taken across Canada in a special train, 
British monarch has ever while there will be a pilot train, which 
visited this continent. will travel fifteen minutes ahead. This 
Queen Victoria, after the will carry the newspaper correspond- 
Crimean War, was urged ents and photographers. Arrangements 
to visit Canada and gave for this pilot train are causing a lot of 
the subject serious consid- heart-burning. Every large newspaper 
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in Canada wants to be represented on 
the train and there are some 300 appli- 
cations from the United States. Obvi- 
ously there is not room for such an 
array of newspapermen. In every city 
which Their Majesties will visit people 
from the surrounding districts for a 
hundred miles or more will flock in. 
Take my own city of London! Arrange- 
ments are being made to provide for 
50,000 school children from all parts of 
Western Ontario and at least 200,000 
visitors are expected in London on June 
7. The same story is true of every city 
in Canada. 

Their Majesties sail on H. M. S. Re- 
pulse from Portsmouth on May 8. The 
Repulse is being refitted and redecor- 
ated for the trip. On arrival at historic 
Quebec, they will be given an enthusi- 
astic French-Canadian reception. The 
next stop will be in Montreal and from 
there they will go to Ottawa, the Cana- 
dian capital, where there will be the 
longest visit in Canada. If parliament, 
now in session, is ready to prorogue, 
King George will perform the task in 
person as King of Canada. If parlia- 
ment has not finished its work by that 
time the King will give royal assent to 
a number of bills. At Ottawa there 
will be a series of social functions. On 
May 21 they reach Kingston and will 
visit particularly the Royal Military 
College—Canada’s West Point. A day 
will be spent in Toronto and that im- 
perialistic city can be depended upon 
to give Their Majesties a welcome they 
will long remember. One of the fea- 
tures of the Toronto visit will be the 
presentation to Their Majesties of the 


Dionne Quintuplets, who are being 
brought to Toronto from their Cal- 
lander home for the purpose. The 


Quints are already learning how to 
curtsy. 

On the evening of May 21 they start 
their Western trip with their first im- 
portant stop at the head of the lakes at 
the twin cities of Port Arthur and Fort 
William. Then comes a day at Winni- 
peg. Here will take place an unique 
event. This is the headquarters in 
Canada of the famous “Company of 
Gentleman Adventurers Trading into 
Hudson Bay,” commonly known as the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. One of the clauses 
of the charter granted in 1670 by King 
Charles II obliges the company to pre- 
sent two elks and two beavers when a 
sovereign visits Canada. In Winnipeg 
the company is planning to make its 
presentation. However, live elks and 
beavers would be a little embarrassing. 
There is no provision on the royal train 
for their care. So the,company is com- 
promising and Their Majesties will re- 
ceive skins, which they can exhibit when 
they return to Old London. 

After Winnipeg will come Regina, 
Calgary, a brief rest at lovely Banff in 
the Rockies and on to Vancouver and 
Victoria, which is like a breath of Old 
England, with its English gardens, 
hedges and flowers. On the return trip 
Their Majesties will visit Jasper Park, 
in the heart of the Rockies and then on 
the return trip East, Edmonton and 
Saskatoon on the Prairies and Sudbury, 


the home of International Nickel will 
be visited. After a brief visit in the 
Muskoka Lake district they will tour 
Western Ontario with the main stops at 
London, and Windsor. London in Mid- 
dlesex County on the Thames, with its 
Covent Garden Market, Blackfriars 
Bridge and Old London street names 
such as Oxford, Piccadilly, Regent and 
Pall Mall should appeal to Their Ma- 
jesties. From London they go to Hamil- 
ton and have a glimpse of Niagara 
Falls where the King’s grandfather, 
King Edward VII, saw Blondin cross 
the Niagara Gorge on a wire. 

At Niagara they cross the American 
border where they are met by Secretary 
of State Hull and American officials. 
A four-day visit follows as the guests 
of President Roosevelt in Washington 
and there will be a brief view of the 
New York World Fair. Then on the 
return trip they make a visit to Sher- 
brooke in the Eastern Townships, Que- 
bec. From Sherbrooke they go to ‘the 
Maritime Provinces with visits to 
Moncton, St. John, New Brunswick, a 
side trip to Charlottetown, the capital 
of Prince Edward Island—the Rhode 
Island province of Canada—and finally 
arrive at Halifax on June 15, where 
after a day’s stay, they sail for the 
homeland. In addition to the visits to 
all the principal cities of Canada from 
Nova Scotia to Vancouver, the royal 
train will make a series of ten-minute 
stops at local stations, so that the peo- 
ple generally may have a glimpse of 
Canada’s sovereign. 

King George assumed the throne un- 
der rather difficult circumstances fol- 
lowing the abdication of his brother. 
Already he has proven that he has the 
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qualities which made his father, the late 
King George V, so popular. He has a 
happy home life, is a lover of outdoor 
sports, is sympathetic in his outlook and 
understands the limitations, as well as 
the responsibilities, of a constitutional 
monarch under the British democratic 
parliamentary system. Queen Eliza- 
beth comes from an ancient Scottish 
family and has all those fine character- 
istics of that sturdy race. Their visit 
to this continent should make for good 
feeling and good will at a time in the 
world’s history when they are peculiarly 
needed. 

Many of the Kiwanis clubs in Canada 
have made special arrangements to pay 
honor and homage to Their Majesties. 
In some cases the celebrations will 
spread over periods as long as a week. 

One of the important meetings sched- 
uled in connection with the visits has 
been announced at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
A luncheon is to be held May 23, the day 
prior to the visit of the King and Queen. 
Invitations are issued to Kiwanians 
from all parts of Canada and the United 
States to be present as there will be 
many distinguished members of the or- 
ganization there, including Interna- 
tional President H. G. Hatfield. The 
Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg has a special 
committee whose duty is to arrange for 
billeting of any visiting Kiwanians dur- 
ing the week of the royal visit. Those 
desiring information are asked to con- 
tact A. E. Parker, secretary of the club 
whose address is 511 Electric Railway 
Chambers, Winnipeg. A full seven days 
of celebrations are scheduled including 
sports, parades, military tattoos and a 
horse show. 





Banff Springs Hotel in the Canadian Rockies where the royal party will be entertained. 
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Umps Are Trumps 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Indianapolis 





@ Harry Geisel, American League umpire, photographed 

just before attending a meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
of Indianapolis of which he is a member. He gets to at- 
tend a great many Kiwanis clubs in a season. Herewith 
is presented an intimate story of a man who always has 


the last word. 


TEP up, boys, and meet the only 
Kiwanian who’s always right. 


It’s his business to be right, be- 
cause Harry C. Geisel, of the Indianap- 
olis Kiwanis Club, is paid important 
money by the American League for 
calling ’em, not only as he sees ’em, 
but as they really are. He belongs to 
the select fraternity of bottle dodgers, 
horse thieves and blind men who call 
themselves umpires—and he loves every 
minute of it. 

Let’s take a close-up of baseball’s gift 
to Kiwanis. Still this side of fifty, 
Harry stands well over six feet, with 
an attractive pan and a smile that 
convinces you he is right. Far from 
being a “dese, dose and dem” plugugly, 
he is a walking advertisement for 
Brooks Brothers, with a poise like Grov- 
er Whalen’s, a softly modulated speech, 
and a wideness of knowledge that makes 
him perfectly at home with Joe Cronin’s 
bright young man, Moe Berg. 

Born in Indianapolis July 10, 1889, 
Harry has always made that city his 


By JACK HARDING 


home. Though he lets the topflight 
apple smackers know who’s boss, his 
own playing days were confined to semi- 
pro ball. In 1912 he launched his um- 
piring career, working in the Central, 
Western and International leagues. 

“Those were the days,” grins Harry, 
“when umpiring was high adventure. 
The battling spirit of Muggsy McGraw 
and his doughty enemies filtered all the 
way down to Class D leagues, and every 
game was an Armageddon that involved 
every home town citizen. Any decision 
that let a visiting player reach first 
was loudly razzed; if it resulted in a 
run, plain and fancy hell broke loose. 
In those days you could sock a man in 
the jaw, snatch his wallet or run away 
with his wife, and your chances of for- 
giveness were reasonably good. But 
call his star base stealer out on a slide 
for the plate, and George S. Fan would 
start swinging with anything handy. 
I’ve been in on more than one demon- 
stration that made the French Revolu- 
tion look like a sissy. 
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Struts His Stuff 


“In 1914 I met a little country girl 
who’d believe anything, so I sold her 
two ideas. First, I convinced her that 
I was the greatest umpire the game 
had ever seen; then I persuaded her 
that the smart thing for her to do was 
to marry me. Ever since then I’ve 
known that I was really the smart one 
on that deal. 

“At that time I was working in the 
Central League, and Mrs. Geisel was 
making the circuit with me. After 
every game I’d come home and tell her 
about the close ones I’d called that day, 
and how nuts the players were about 


my decisions. That lasted less than 
thirty days. 
“We were in Springfield, Ohio. By 


mutual agreement, the game was to be 
called at five so that the visiting team 
could catch a train. Yep, you’ve guessed 
already what happened. Springfield, 
one run behind, had its heavy artillery 
on deck when five o’clock came around. 
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I squirmed and fidgeted, but there I was, 
on the spot. There was nothing to do 
but call the game. A minute of 
stunned silence, and then they came 
pouring out of those bleachers like 
dashing waves, and I was anything but 
a stern and rockbound coast. 

“Since then I’ve always thought more 
of cops. They gathered around the oth- 
er umpire and me and stowed us away 
in the club office, waiting for the wolves 
to get hungry and go home to supper. 
But they weren’t satisfied with ordinary 
food; they wanted the taste of blood. 
Finally there was nothing for it but to 
call the patrol and all the coppers they 
had uniforms for. The police formed a 
double line from the office to the pa- 
trol, and we walked between those lines, 
just as Bruno Hauptmann took his 
personally conducted 
tours from jail to 
court. 

“Right up to 
my door that 
jolting, uncom- 
fortable, heav- 
enly Black Ma- 
ria took me, 
and the _ blush- 
ing bride was 
sitting on the 
porch. Right 
then I could 
have spotted 


o® 





her four shades of red and beaten her 
in a blushing derby. Her hero, Ameri- 
ca’s sweetheart behind the plate, had 
come home—and how! 

“ “Fyrom now on,’ she said, in that tone 
every married man knows, ‘I’ll make 
the decisions around here.’ And she 
has too.” 


Goes Up 

It was in 1925 that Harry broke into 
big time umpiring with the American 
League, where he is in his fifteenth sea- 
son. During that time he has seen the 
great and near great come and go, and 
knows the diamond dervishes as few 
men know them. He worked the World 
Series of 1930, 1934 and 1936, in addi- 
tion to the Junior World Series of 1924, 
his last year in the International 
League. 

You can’t persuade him to knock 
anybody, or take any part in the war 
of words concerning the relative 
strength of the two major loops, but 

(Turn to page 311) 
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HW It Jooked mighty serious 

for a while during this lit- 
tle altercation in the final 
game of the 1934 world series. 
Among those who were able 
to be present were: Frankie 
Frisch, then manager of the 
St. Louis Cardinals and 
Mickey Cochrane, then man- 
ager of the Detroit Tigers. 
Umpire Geisel made the de- 

cision. 


W@ Safe or out, one of the 

tough problems an — 

has to decide. Almada sliding 

home and Umpire Geisel has 

to decide if Catcher Hemsley 
gets the put out. 


We Leo Durocher, Cardinal 
short stop, was declared 
safe by Umpire Geisel as he 
rounds first base in the 1934 
world series guarded by De- 
troit’s first sacker, Hank 
Greenberg. 
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®@ Very human, although quite un- 


scientific, is the method used by 
young Judge Hatfield who as 
Probate Judge of Berrien County, 
successfully 
many cases of juvenile delinquency. 


Michigan, handles 
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Bad Boys and 


Good 


DULL, 15-year-old girl fidgeted 
in a chair across the desk from 
young Judge Hatfield. Beside 


her sat the matron from the Berrien 
County detention home. The Judge 
tipped back his own chair, braced him- 
self informally with one knee against 
the desk and studied some papers. 
The room was informal, too, with 
shelves full of shabby books, a bust 
of Lincoln in one corner, photographs 
of men and of dogs everywhere else. 
Outside, beyond the old oaks in the 
courthouse yard, an endless line of 
trucks rumbled by on their way to 
Chicago, for this lake shore town of 
St. Joseph, Michigan (pop. 8,500) is 
center of the greatest fruit-growing 
region in the Middle West. 

It all looked very casual—but court 
was in session, just the same. The 
Judge was silently studying a police 
report. 

“This girl frequents beer joints,” it 
read. “Out nights with men. Uncle 
and teachers claim she is unruly.” 

“Where do you live, Mary?’ Hat- 
field asked. 


“ 
A 
SS 


Neighbors 
By KARL DETZER 


“With my Uncle Jake, near Blank- 
ville,” she answered sullenly. 

“See me tomorrow,’’ Hatfield bade. 
When matron and girl had left he made 
four telephone calls, then drove to 
Blankville. There he dropped in... 
still informal . . . on a preacher, a 
grocer, a garageman and a country 
doctor, neighbors of delinquent Mary. 

“She’s in a jam,” he told each of 
them. “Know anything about her?” 

They knew a great deal and told it. 
Not evidence which could be admitted 
in court, no _ ice-cold statistics, no 
case-worker’s notebook _ stuff, no 
scientific diagnosis. Theirs were warm- 
blooded recitals of facts and opinions 
of four plain citizens to whom Mary 
and her uncle were not mere “cases,” 
but neighbors and human beings. 

“Jake’s a skunk,” the grocer said. 
“Works the kid to the bone. Whales 
her.” 

The garage man added, “He starves 
her. Dresses her in rags. He’s mean 
and lazy.” 

From the preacher, Hatfield learned 
that Mary never attended Sunday 
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school, took part in no group activity. 

““Jake’s house is a pigpen,” the doc- 
tor grumbled. “Funny, too, him com- 
ing from good folks. His sister’s a 
decent woman, teaching school near 
Watervliet. Can’t see why she didn’t 
get Mary when her folks died, instead 
of Jake.” 

Next day Jake and his sister sat in 
the courtroom, hearing Hatfield’s plan. 
Jake would give up Mary, the sister 
take her, offer her a fresh start in new 
surroundings. 

“See that she meets some young 
people,” Hatfield counseled. ‘“‘Take her 
to church and the movies. Help her 
with her school work. Get her a pretty 
dress.” 

That was six months ago. Mary is 
doing well, so far, in her new home, 
thanks to Hatfield’s idea that one good 
neighbor is worth all the scientific 


case records in the world. 

More than 2000 such neighbors in 
Berrien County serve as unofficial, un- 
paid friends of Hatfield’s court. Three 
of them near Mary’s new home keep a 
quiet 


eye on her and without her 
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knowledge are helping her to find her- 
self. 

These volunteers represent all creeds 
and racial groups, speak a dozen lan- 
guages. Hatfield picks them carefully, 
either from his own wide acquaintance, 
or from among the leaders in church, 
education or community betterment 
groups. They need not be well edu- 
cated, but they must have proved 
themselves decent, stable, sensible folk, 
warm-hearted and square-shooting. The 
young Judge never picks an advisor 
quickly. 

These men and women know their 
neighborhoods. Better than any court 
officer can hope to, they understand 
the special problems of their own 
people. Equally important, they have 
a neighborly, personal interest in each 
youngster they are called to aid. 

For six years young Hatfield, sitting 
on this bench, has depended on them. 
The county budget allows him only one 
paid investigator; for the rest of the 
work in this community of 100,000 
people, he trusts the opinions and ad- 
vice of plain citizens. Hatfield himself 
is not a law school graduate. 

“Common sense and common help- 
fulness make pretty good law,” he 
contends, and the state supreme court 
has backed up this opinion in all 15 
appeals from his court. 

Slight, intense, with a soft voice, 
eager gray eyes and a movie star’s 
profile, Hatfield looks younger than 
his 38 years. His father was a Hoosier 
village harnessmaker, broken in health 
by service in the Spanish-American 
War. Plagued by illness and poverty, 
the family moved from town to farm 
to city, from Indiana to Colorado, to 
Michigan and back to Indiana. 

It may be memory of these migra- 
tions which causes Hatfield to remove 
troublesome children promptly from 
homes where there is no stability, set- 
tle them with families which have deep 
roots. 

Hatfield was earning 50 cents each 
ten-hour day in the onion fields when he 
was eight years old. He put himself 
through school laboring with a thresh- 
ing crew, in a railroad roundhouse, in 
an automobile plant. At 16 he enlisted 
in the army for the World War, was 
summarily discharged when officers 
discovered he had falsified his age. A 
year later he re-enlisted. Following the 
war he worked nights shoveling coal, 
by day attended Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. 

Completing a course in journalism, 
he decided he did not want to be an 
editor after all, and while studying for 
his master’s degree, took a job in the 
social science department of the Niles, 
Michigan, public schools, in easy com- 
muting distance of his classes. 

That year ...19383... all Michi- 
gan heard about him when, at a state 
teachers’ convention, he angrily as- 
serted, “If children play truant, it’s 
because they dislike you teachers, and 
they don’t dislike you unless you have 
given them good reason. If you have 
truants in your classes, don’t blame 
the children. You have not been meet- 


ing their needs.” 

After that outburst the governor 
appointed him to the state council on 
delinquency. 

In Michigan, children’s courts are 
presided over by county probate judges. 
Unable to find a lawyer willing to be 
a candidate against the popular in- 
cumbent, politicians drafted the young 
schoolmaster from Niles. To the 
amusement of old-timers, Hatfield built 
up his own “machine” among parent- 
teacher clubs, ladies’ aids, church 
groups . and won, hands down. 
Twice since then voters have returned 
him to office on the Democratic ticket, 
in a county overwhelmingly Republi- 
can, 

He relies largely on church members 
for support—any church. Diplomas 
from the Catholic university hang on 
his office wall beside the plumed hat 
of his Masonic Order; his wife is a 
Christian Scientist; among his advisors 
are Lutheran, Dutch Reformed and 
Seventh Day Adventist ministers, and 
members of the nearby House of David 
rely upon him for advice. 

His wife and he pay $35 a month 
for a modest farmhouse on the edge 
of town, own two prize-winning dogs 
and the largest collection of glass pa- 
perweights in America. They sleep in 
huge canopied beds in tiny bedrooms, 
employ no maid, eat most of their meals 
at the kitchen table, keep in the middle 
of the living room an old harp which 
neither can play. 
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“We think it’s beautiful to look at,” 
Hatfield explains. 

Beds, harp, paperweights are result 
of two traits in Hatfield’s character. 
He likes to prowl, likes to bargain; on 
his modest salary and lecture earnings 
he is a modest collector. In the same 
shabby neighborhoods, where he prowls 
for antiques, he keeps eyes and ears 
open for conditions which might make 
juvenile delinquents. 

Last year he found that most of 
the children brought to his court came 
from families on relief. Parents got 
$2.50 a week for food, plus 50 cents 
for each child. So his wife and he 
emptied their cupboards, settled down 
on a relief subsistence allowance. 

“Corn mush, potatoes and oatmeal!” 
he cries. “Day after day! You get 
so you can’t eat. You’d beg, steal, do 
anything for a good steak or a glass 
of orange juice. We stuck it out two 
weeks. Now when a child from a home 
on relief is brought in for stealing, | 
always think back over those two weeks 
of ours before I make a decision.” 

Hatfield does not claim that his is 
the only proper method of handling 


juvenile offenders, or even the best 
method. 
“Trained field staffs and_  well- 


equipped research bureaus and daily 

phychiatrice clinics are splendid if you 

can get them,” he says. ‘‘But remem- 

ber that not more than 200 of Amer- 

ica’s 3,000 counties can afford them. 

The rest of us have to get along with 
(Turn to page 809) 











“Last fall the boy won a prize with his fat hog at the county fair.’’ 
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LANCE at your map of New 
England and you will see, 
stretching far out into the At- 
lantic Ocean from southeastern Mass- 
achusetts, a long, narrow, curved 
peninsula labelled Cape Cod. You may 
follow the seaboard from Maine to 
Florida, but you will find none like it. 
A slender, outthrust arm, it shakes de- 
fiance at the mighty Atlantic. Be- 
tween this slim barrier and the coast 
of Spain lies only an unbroken ex- 
panse of three thousand miles of surg- 
ing ocean. 

But do not let the map give you a 
deceptive impression of Cape Cod. It 
is not a frail, barren, windswept sand- 
spit, as mainland dwellers have often 
believed. It extends a full fifty miles 
easterly into the ocean, and another 
twenty-five miles northerly. Nor can 
you fish from both shores at once, for 
it tapers in width from twenty miles 
near the mainland, down to three or 
four at the tip. 

A traveler down this Cape Cod a 
century ago saw great salt marshes 
dotted with rounded coeks of salt hay, 
clacking windmills pumping brine to 
make salt by solar evaporation, and 
scores of men, women and children 
picking little red berries from russet- 
hued cranberry bogs. He mused to 
himself, this Cape is misnamed; it 
should be Cape Salt or Cape Cranberry. 
But then he came to Provincetown and 
saw great fish flakes and dried cod 
stacked up like cordwood. And he 
said: “Cape Cod it is, and rightly.” 

In Massachusetts the ‘‘Sacred Cod,”’ 
on which the early prosperity of the old 
Bay State was largely founded, has two 
lasting memorials: the silver-scaled 
replica which hangs before the eyes of 
(Turn to page 307) 
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Above: Wychmere Harbor, Harwichport. Below: Cotuit Harbor, Cortuit. 




































Fishing fleet and Pilgrim 
Monument, Provincetown. 


M™ Much of what featured this 
unique country a century ago 
may still be seen by the Bos- 
ton Convention visitor in June. 
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Boston—Where The 
“Luxury Hotels” Started 





@ They started out with a lot 
of rugged individualism in their 


hostelries but now you can get 
all of the super-services they 
have anywhere on earth. 


is the birthplace of the so-called 
modern hotel. The Tremont House, 
long since razed, was built in 1829 (110 
years ago). And boy was that a hotel 

. a dude if ever there was ... the 
toniest thing in the country. 

Its location was on the corner of 
School and Tremont street, right oppo- 
site where the Parker House now 
stands. It stood three stories high (a 
dizzy height for those days) had an 
architectural style of severity, large 
public rooms, ornate decorations, carved 
furniture, carpets all over the place. 
It had 173 rooms which made it the 
largest hotel in the United States. It 
had a dining room that could seat the 
staggering number of 200 guests at one 
sitting. 

Yes, sir! it was the granddaddy of 
the 20th Century luxury hotels. It was 
the bridge between the era of “mass 
sleeping” and individual rooms, single 
and double. 

Up to the time the Tremont House 
was built there was no such thing as 
“singles and doubles.” It was “com- 
munity sleeping” and no landlord con- 
sidered his hotel full until all the beds 
contained as many people as they 
would hold. The bird who asked for a 
room all by himself was considered 


Piste’ we'll have you understand, 
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By WILLARD H. DAVIS 


Managing Editor, Hotel-Restaurant News, Boston 


simple and seldom was accommodated. 

It was nothing for the landlord to 
come along around two in the morning 
to a bed already filled and holler, “Come 
on, gents, push over, they’s another 
cash customer coming in” ... and 
everybody would “give” just an inch 
or two more. This went on well into 
the night, they tell me. 

The Tremont House had a key for 
every room, an unheard of thing prior 
to that time. There was a bowl and 
pitcher with every room. “What fur?” 
asked one of the first guests. It was 
the first hotel to provide free soap... 
a huge hunk of yellow soap and it 
stayed in the room until it was gone. 
But that was the beginning of “lux- 
uries.” 

About that time gas lamps came in, 
also elevators, and hot and cold water. 
Streamlining of hotels started with the 
fancy bath tubs they put into the Tre- 
mont House ... swell looking gimicks, 
we read. 

Well, as we say, from that time the 





hotel industry in Boston “pricked up its 
ears” and started places. Came the 
famous Parker House, Young’s, Adams 
House, Revere House, the old United 
States, the Quincy, The American 
House, the Thorndike, the Hoffman 
House, and many others ... none of 
the originals standing today. 

And so, up through the years, with 
all the changes, Boston still is known 
as the pioneer hotel city of the country 
. . . Where they started to make real 
hotels, also the training ground for 
many real hotel men. 

It’s quite a skip from that era to the 
present ... more than a century .. 
and interesting it is to see the changes. 

The managing director of today, nat- 
urally, is not the “Mine Host” of yes- 
terday ... and with all due respect to 
the old-timer it’s a good thing he isn’t. 

In the old days there was no such 
thing as food cost, accounting, bev- 
erage control, streamlining, air condi- 
tioning (except au natural). What the 

(Turn to page 309) 


“It was ‘community sleeping’ and no landlord considered his hotel full until all the beds contained 
as many people as they would hold.” 
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E hope that the folks who plan 
to attend the International con- 
vention at Boston are fond of 


sea food. If you do not like sea food, ab- 
solutely abhor it, you can be just as 
well taken care of gastronomically as in 
any other part of the North American 
continent. But Boston really does offer 
some magnificent adventures in deep 
sea fish eating. They even use the 
sacred cod as a part of the Massa- 
chusetts coat of arms. 

A nice thing about Boston and its 
restaurants is that fish of the many va- 
rieties obtainable are served to and 
consumed by dwellers of Boston. It is 
just naturally a fish-eating community. 
The fish are not caught and exhibited 
and prepared for the visiting firemen. 
The home folks supply the demand, not 
the visitors, which fact makes it pos- 
sible for the visitor to get the very best 
of everything the sea affords. 

For the rest of this narrative we will 
just have to take it for granted that 
you are fond of fish and some sugges- 
tions are made which if followed out 
will give you a nice idea of what can 
be had in the way of food in Boston. 





By MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


@ In Boston you may have lobster 
on every menu for four days and 
not duplicate a recipe. Forget 
all about calories until you return 
home after the convention. 


We did not trust our own judgment in 
all cases; we asked experts about some 
of the things we were not so sure of. 
George Kimball, our Assistant Secre- 
tary, comes from Hingham, a half day’s 
march from Boston, and he has some 
personal ideas that are right good. He 
was raised on clam bakes and such like 
things. 

A great many folks will arrive in 
Boston on the Sunday which is the open- 
ing day of the convention. They will, 
of course, want to go to the Sunday 
Evening Religious Musicale which 
formally and officially opens the con- 
vention. After getting all fixed up and 
ready for the evening meal the visitor 
will want to start out his tasting of the 
things that are typically Boston. He 
will want a nice Sunday supper, whether 
he has it before or after the Musicale. 

One doesn’t have to look around much 
to find his sea food. Hotels in Boston 
are noted for their splendid menus and 
superb service. You can just stay at 
your hotel and eat, or you can look for 
a restaurant specializing in fish. There 
will be no regrets. 

About this Sunday supper. No use 
wasting any time getting into your lob- 
ster stride. A lobster a day will keep 
something away. We don’t know why 
but when in Boston we always have a 
difficult time restricting ourselves to 
one lobster. On Sunday you can start 
with lobster Newburg on toast and 
you will immediately discover, in spite 
of the sauces and things, that lobsters 
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in Boston do taste a bit different—and 
the difference is for the better. We are 
not mad at lobsters anywhere but those 
they bring into Boston do have a flavor 
that is distinctive. Bostonians seem to 
go mighty strong for tomato juice in 
advance of their lobster and of course 
a nice salad with a lot of green stuff 
with the main course. Maybe you were 
under the impression as we used to be 
years ago that one shouldn’t eat ice 
cream with fish. Kill you or something. 
If you still think so it is suggested you 
look at the Bostonians eating all sorts 
of fish and shellfish and count how 
many have ice cream for dessert. Maybe 
it’s because the fish is so fresh, just 
a couple of waves ago. Don’t eat too 
much for supper. You have a lot of 
meals to come. 

Up early but not too early on Mon- 
day morning. A nice breakfast can 
start with your favorite fruit or juice, 
remembering that more than half of the 
eranberries on the North American con- 
tinent are said to come from Cape Cod 
and they do put out some right tasty 
cranberry juice—or, maybe clam broth. 

(Turn to page 310) 
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On June 4, 1760, twenty-two vessels convoyed by a brig of war arrived with New England 

slanters and their families from New London, Stonington and other towns of Eastern 

Connection to take up the rich farm lands left vacant through the deportation of the 
French Acadians. 


N no part of the United States does 

a Maritimer feel more at home than 

he does in New England, and the 
storied city of Boston. For generations 
they have been good neighbors. A 
common origin, the same _ cherished 
ideals, an interwoven history, a friend- 
ship and intercourse that has prevailed 
in spite of wars, trade barriers and 
immigration quotas; these have linked 
and will long continue to link these two 
peoples. 

Here in these provinces by the sea as 
in New England, began the first coloni- 
zation efforts, first achievements in rep- 
resentative government, the first battles 
for responsible government, the first 
proposals for federal unity and codper- 
ation, 


Even the name “Nova Scotia” takes 
us back to a day more than three cen- 
turies ago when a Scottish King, later 
King James I of England, granted to 
one Sir William Alexander, a territory 
comprising the present provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, and part of the 
State of Maine, to be called “Nova Sco- 
tia” or “New Scotland,” as a comple- 
ment to the New England that lay next 
to it. 

And although it was soon afterwards 
occupied by French explorers and colon- 
izers, for a century it was the battle- 
ground of French and English, the 
latter in every instance composed of 
New England men, until Colonel Fran- 
cis Nicholson and Major Paul Mascar- 


enee and their Massachusetts men fin- 
ally captured old Port Royal in 1710, 
changed its name to Annapolis Royal 
to honor good Queen Anne, and made 
sure it would be forever British. 

For the next forty years, a council 
of Boston men governed the province, 
all but Cape Breton, where the French 
had built the great stronghold of Louis- 
bourg, “the Dunkirk of America,” to 
menace the commerce and fortunes of 
New England. Then came 1745, when 
Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts, 
greatest of all colonial governors, un- 
dertook the reduction of the great fort- 
ress, and appointed Col. William Pep- 
perell, merchant of Kittery, Maine, to 
raise a force of 4400 raw militia men 
from the several colonies of Massachu- 
setts, Maine, Connecticut and New 
Hampshire. 

With the assistance of a squadron 
under Sir Peter Warren these New 
Englanders achieved fame by their dar- 
ing, capturing what was believed to be 
an impregnable fortress, one of the 
most notable exploits in modern mili- 
tary history. 

From that day until the American 
Revolution, the commerce between New 
England and these provinces was most 
intimate. Such events as the stubborn 
Battle of Grand Pre in 1747, the settle- 
ment of Halifax in 1749, the Expulsion 
of the French Acadians in 1755, the 
sojourn in these provinces of such men 
as Isaiah Thomas, the printer, Anthony 
Wayne, the surveyor and soldier, and 
others, the appointment of Jonathan 
Belcher of Boston as Chief Justice, and 
the coming of thousands of American 
colonists to settle on the vacated Acad- 
ian lands, are a few of the events that 
link the two peoples together in the 
period 1745-1775. 

From some of these first or “Pre- 
Loyalist” families, have come such lead- 
ers as the Fuller’s, Tupper’s, Borden’s, 
Rand’s, Allison’s, Archibald’s, Eaton’s, 
DeWolf’s, Belcher’s, Green’s, IIsley’s, 
Chase’s, and scores of others who laid 
the foundations of British institutions 
in Nova Scotia and the Canada of to- 
day. To their wisdom and foresight 
must be ascribed the establishment of 
the first representative government in 
the overseas Empire of Britain in 1758, 
and much of the early legislation on our 
statute books. It is said that the census 
of Nova Scotia made just previously to 
1775, showed more than half the popula- 
tion natives of New England. 

The Declaration of Independence but 
expressed the call of the British blood 
for freedom, asserted centuries before 
at Runnymede, evidenced in later days 
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William Green 


They Will Speak 





™ Two important speakers an- 
nounced for the Boston Con- 
vention by Chairman Clarence 
L. Conner of the International 
Committee on Convention 
Program. 


ILLIAM GREEN, President of 

the American Federation of La- 

bor, obviously represents the 
employe in the addresses scheduled for 
the Boston Convention. 

Mr. Green was born in Coshocton, 
Ohio, where he was educated in the 
public schools. When 18 years of age 
he went to work in the mines with his 
father. He joined the United Mine 
Workers of America when that organ- 
ization was formed in 1890. He held 
various important offices in the United 
Mine Workers until 1913 when he was 


by the Pilgrim Fathers and by others 
who peopled the coastal states from 
Maine to the Carolinas, seeking the full 
development of freedom loving people, 
a desire woven today into the very fab- 
ric of British and American institutions 
and as old as the Anglo Saxon peoples. 

In passing, it should be noted that on 
the outbreak of the American Revolu- 
tion the inhabitants of Cumberland 
County in Nova Scotia petitioned the 
Governor that they be not asked to 
bear arms against their friends in the 
American colonies. Another observa- 
tion to be made is that George Washing- 
ton countermanded orders previously 
given for the invasion of Nova Scotia 








elected vice president and member of 
the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor. In 1924 he was 
elected president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Samuel Gom- 
pers and has been elected president by 
-ach succeeding convention. In 1919 
the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor appointed Mr. 
Green a member of the committee of 
five to represent American labor in the 
International Labor Conference to be 
held in connection with the world 
peace treaty. This committee by ad- 
vice helped draft the labor section of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 


HERMAN ROGERS, regarded as one 
of the most colorful and dynamic 
speakers on the public platform today, 
will present the public’s side in the 


after an army had been assembled at 
Machias, Maine, for such purpose. More 
than that, he reprimanded and dis- 
missed from his service, two privateers 
who, when sent to intercept transports 
bound to Quebec, put in at Charlotte- 
town, plundered the town and carried 
off the principal inhabitants. 

Then when the Revolution ended, it 
was to “Nova Scotia, the Fourteenth 
Colony” that more than 30,000 Amer- 
ican colonists came seeking a new home. 
These new settlers, many from some of 
New England’s leading families, found- 
ed the present cities of Saint John and 
Fredericton, and established the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick. They founded, 


in Boston 


Sherman Rogers 





three-sided discussion which will in- 
clude the employer, the employe and 
the public. This provides one of the 
outstanding features of the program of 
the Boston Convention. 

. Mr. Rogers was brought up in the 
great woods of the Pacific Northwest 
and his early background and life as a 
lumberjack earned for him the sobri- 


quet of “The Lumberjack Orator.” 
His section of the country was the 
cradle of the I.W.W. movement and 


he was a close observer of this radical- 
ism from its inception. He went east 
in 1919 and followed Theodore Roose- 
velt as associate editor of “The Out- 
look” magazine. His platform work be- 
gan at that time and in the past twenty 
years he has delivered more than 6,000 
addresses to audiences of every type 
and character. He has also been 


sociate editor of “Success” magazine 
and “Liberty.” 


as- 


too, the City of Sydney and the Prov- 
ince of Cape Breton, later to become 
part of Nova Scotia. To them and their 
energies and initiative may be credited 
the founding of the first bishopric and 
the first college and boys’ residential 
school in Britain’s overseas empire. 
The descendants of these Loyalists 
constitute a substantial proportion of 
the present population of the three 
Maritime Provinces and it is not difficult 
to believe that New England customs, 
laws and traditions have exerted a last- 
ing influence on our later history. 
During the War of 1812-14, the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts was openly 
(Turn to page 306) 
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The Speaker of the Day Speaks 





HAVE read a good deal of advice to 

club speakers and have profited by 

it. Now it is my turn to make a few 
comments on service club introductions 
from the speaker’s point of view. 

Every public speaker has had experi- 
ence with those presiding officers who 
either make his speech for him or take 
up so much time that he cannot make 
it himself without reducing it to a form 
about as satisfying as a preview of 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

Sometimes it seems to be a one-way 
street, this matter of requiring the 
speaker to place an absolute time limit 
on his talk. Of course that time limit 
factor has been the saving of the 
service club speech as an institution, 
but there are times when the speaker 
would appear to have a just reason for 
expecting the arrangement to be re- 
ciprocal. To invite a man of prom- 
inence to address a service club, per- 
haps at a good deal of inconvenience, 
perhaps at considerable expense and 
perhaps even without remuneration, is 
to assume an obligation at least to give 
him a fair chance to present his mes- 
sage to the extent of the time promised 
him and the time he has prepared it to 
fit. 

An eastern advertising man was 
asked to fill a speaking engagement at 
a Pacific coast service club while on 
an important western trip. He was 
promised 35 minutes of time. He built 
his address on the basis of using 35 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Delhi, New York 


minutes. He was not prepared with 
any condensed form or with short cuts. 
He did not think of any such thing be- 
ing needed. 

The time came for the program. The 
chairman announced that the finance 
committee had a report to make and 
he gave them two minutes to make it. 
The report used six minutes. ‘Too 
bad,” the chairman to!d the waiting 
speaker. “That cuts a little from your 
time.” Three minutes allotted to the 
introduction of new members became 
seven minutes. ‘‘Too bad,” the chair- 
man again said to the speaker. A spe- 
cial committee had a report that was 
to be given one minute. It consumed 
five. Another “Too bad.” A singer 
was introduced who had a three-min- 
ute song, no encore to be allowed. The 
members liked the singing and called 
for an encore. The chairman let them 
get away with it and it proved a long 
one. More golden minutes—or min- 
utes the speaker had hoped to make 
golden—slipped away. And so it went, 
until the speaker was introduced with 
a pretty explicit intimation that he 
could take just 20 minutes—for an 
address that would have been a tight 
fit for 35 minutes. 

He declares (in Printers’ Ink), “I 
had planned to use antithesis, make a 
striking paradoxical statement and 
then to stir my audience with a still 
more striking explanation. ... I got 
as far as the paradox, when a whisper 
at my side said, ‘Five minutes more.’ 
...I1 had a vision of someone calling 
a cop if I ran over the five minutes, so 
I dropped the paradox, all unexplained 
... galloped through an attempt to say 
a bright thing or two about the won- 
derful Metropolis of the West, and 
flopped into my chair, a winner against 
time by fifteen and two-fifths seconds.” 

Someone has said a _ service club 
speaker should have his speech ar- 
ranged like a freight train which can 
be broken off anywhere and still be a 
train. Perhaps that is the way to 
keep happy under circumstances like 
the above. 

I think it was Merle Thorpe who said 
Maclyn Arbuckle was once invited to 
be the speaker at an annual club -din- 
ner when the unexpected—or should 
I say, the expected—happened. The 
outgoing president reviewed the past 
year and the incoming president out- 
lined the coming year. The glee club 
had to sing and there had to be some 
general singing. Some past-presidents 








were introduced and each had to have 
his moment in the limelight. Reports 
of committees lengthened out and it 
was 11:45 P.M., when, finally, after 
a 17-minute introduction by the chair- 
man, the latter concluded with, “Mr. 
Maclyn Arbuckle, the speaker of the 
evening, will now give his address.” 
Up rose Mr. Arbuckle, looking at his 
watch, and said he, ““My address is the 


Lambs’ Club, New York City. Good- 
night and good-bye!’”’ And out he 
went! 


Who shall say Mr. Arbuckle’s action 
was not justified? 

And here is something that some- 
times precedes the introduction of to- 
day’s speaker and makes him feel as if 
he is already on his way out. It is the 
enthusiastic, if not prolonged, ballyhoo 
for the speaker of the week following. 
Sometimes the superlatives used in ad- 
vertising his coming and the urgent 
appeal to the members to be sure to 
be there, leave today’s introduction 
pretty much in the shade. 

It does seem that the presiding offi- 
cer should sure'y know the speaker’s 
name, but I can understand how easy 
it is to forget it momentarily. I have 
been in that position myself, when I 
had to stall for a moment to get hold 
of a name that persisted in being as 
hard to capture as a watermelon seed 
in a pan of soapsuds, 

Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
Hale, at one time known from coast 
to coast as an outstanding speaker, 
once told me of a meeting at St. Louis 
when the chairman introduced her, as 
many a speaker has been introduced 
before and since, in somewhat this 
manner: “We have with us today a 
speaker who needs no introduction, a 
woman whose name is a_ household 
word throughout the land, a speaker 
whom all of us know by reputation, 
whose name has been on our tongues 
daily for the past few weeks. I take 
great pleasure in introducing—er—in 
presenting at this time—er—in intro- 
ducing—” (Aside to Mrs. Hale) ‘‘What 
the devil is your name, anyway?” 

It can never be in the chairman’s 
mind to handicap his speaker, but he 
sometimes does so. He feels his oats— 
if such a horse-and-buggy phrase stil! 
registers. If the speaker is a prominent 
man, the chairman may like to bask, 
through a long introduction, in the re- 
flected glory of his fame. If he is a 
weak number, the chairman may think 
it is up to him to make up the de- 
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ficiency. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that such instances grow increas- 
ingly less frequent as more and more 
service clubs give officers experience 
in presiding. 

Given a chairman who loves the 
sound of his own voice, the speaker 
may be in for a bad ten minutes in 
listening to his introduction. Not that 
the introduction will not be compli- 
mentary. Rather, it will be too much 
so. I think few speakers want to be 
presented with a statement that their 
auditors are about to hear something 
wonderful, or that, “I am sure Mr. 
Speaker is going to give us one of the 
best talks we have had this year.” 

I think the time and place to ex- 
patiate upon the speaker’s wonderful 
(?) ability is in the announcement sent 
to the members to tell them of his 
coming. He will never see that. 

Sometimes a speaker fails to come up 
to the promises made in introducing 
him. Often he is embarrassed by won- 
dering how or whether he can make 
good as promised. 
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It was Mark Twain whose introducer 
at a meeting in a rather crude western 
community is said to have announced, 
“There’s only two things I can say 
about this man. One is he’s never 
been in jail and the other is I don’t 
know why he hasn’t.” 

Most speakers would rather have 
that sort of a brief, humorous intro- 
duction than one of the laudatory 
presentations that are more like the 
speech accompanying the awarding of 
a gold watch or a Nobel Peace Prize. 

The speaker can endure it to be al- 
lowed to eat his meal without having 
to carry on conversation. After all, 
it is probably the only chance he will 
have to get a meal at that time. He 
can endure being left alone before the 
meeting. He can endure being allowed 
to feel himself the outsider he is, while 
the president at his side greets every- 


body as “Bill” or “Bob.” He may be 
in no mood for meeting everybody and 
being asked, “Do you happen to know 
Soandso? He lives in your town.” He 
may be scared half to death and want 
to be thinking about his speech. He 
may be sufficiently experienced to 
be able to forget his speech until called 
to his feet, and willing to visit. 

The chairman cannot very well know 
just what sort of a bird the program 
committee has wished upon him at this 
time or what treatment he may prefer, 
but he can be sure of one thing and that 
is that ordinary friendliness prior to 
the introduction, and the least pos- 


sible introducing speech, will suit any 
speaker worth his salt, and start him 
off without any undue handicap. 


A very few service club presidents, 
a very, very few, have introduced me 


with little more than a word and a 
gesture: “Our speaker today is Frank 
Farrington. His subject is ‘Civic Re- 
sponsibility.’ Go to it, Frank!” That 
is all I want. That is all most service 
club speakers want. It is enough, 
whether phrased in exactly those words 
or not. 

And what of the situation when the 
speaker has finished, been applauded 
by his hearers and thanked by the 
chairman? 

There is a great difference in clubs. 
In some, many members make it their 
practice to walk up and thank the 
speaker, whether he has been good, 
bad or indifferent. It is their way of 
showing him his coming has been ap- 
preciated, that they think he did his 
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best, whether it proved good or not. 

Most speakers like enough of that 
to convince them their hearers bear no 
grudge after hearing them. 

In some other clubs there is an im- 
mediate rush for the door and the 
speaker feels he is forgotten almost be- 
fore the applause ceased. Nobody 
thanks him or expresses pleasure over 
his address. The president himself, 
after a perfunctory handshake, gets 
into conversation with some other 
member. The secretary hands him his 
check and disappears. 














Well, the speaker does not want or 
expect his auditors to kiss him good- 
bye. He knows whether he has made 
a good speech or not. He probably 
knows whether or not it got over and 
was appreciated, but he is only human 
and likes to get a few reactions. But 
what is hard for him is to have some- 
one come up and grip his hand and 
hold onto him to pour into his ears a 
long story of this or that, while other 
men, anxious to shake his hand and get 
away, stand around, first on one foot 
and then on the other, until finally 
they give up and leave. Many brief, 

(Turn to page 306) 
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Management Reports to Its 
Rank-and-File Employes 


™@ Many corporations now is- 
suing pamphlets on their finan- 
ces addressed to their workers 
thus recognizing social respon- 
sibility and mutual interests of 
stockholders, employes, sup- 
pliers, customers and the public. 


Mu ERE, Father, is an envelope 
that came from the company 
you work for today. At first 

after the postman brought it I was 

afraid to open it for fear you were 


going to be laid off. But it looked too 
big for a notice, so I did, and it had 
this nice booklet addressed to the em- 
ployes of the company and their fam- 
ilies,”” 

So says the housewife in a typical 
worker’s home. 

Dad studies the 
while, then says: 

“Well, you’re right, Ma, what it is 
is a good plain account of last year’s 
business. You know I’m a good ma- 
chine operator, but never was much 
of a hand for bookkeeping. But this 
little book, from our President at 
headquarters, is a write-up of facts 
and figures right down my alley. It 
looks pretty plain to me.” 

“What does it say?” 

“You can read it yourself to get all 
that it says, but I can give you some 
of the things. Here in the middle is 
an illustrated balance sheet. I’ve oft- 
en wondered just what a balance sheet 
is. But this shows that the figures on 
one side telling how the company’s 
money is invested are balanced against 
an equal total showing where the com- 


pamphlet for a 


pany gets its money. It shows that 
there is over $5,000 invested in ma- 


chines, cash on hand for the next pay- 
rolls, finished and unfinished 
and so on back of my job and that of 
every other employe in the company. 
Then it shows that over $4,000 of this 
per employe has been put in by the 
stockholders, big and little, like us. 
You remember we've got ten shares. 
And that about $1,000 has been bor- 
rowed,” 

“Yes, Dad, I remember about those 
ten shares, and the dividends we got 


goods, 


this year; they weren’t even pin 
money.” 
“Well, the President touches on 


that, and shows why on the average 
the business has got to make a profit, 
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pay stockholders dividends 
on their savings invested to keep the 
business going and to avoid lay-offs of 


so as to 


the employes. Here is a table show- 
ing that for the last ten years the 
company made money, but it lost 
money last year because the sales 
dropped off due to general business 
conditions. 

“Here’s a chart, with receipts for 


the last ten years cut up like a piece 
of your apple pie, Mother, only the 
pieces are of different sizes. The piece 
for materials, amounts set aside to re- 
place worn out machines, like the one 
I work on, and other such things takes 
more than half of the pie. The piece 
for employes’ wages and salaries is 
over one-third of the whole. The hunk 
for stockholders, in dividends, is a lit- 
tle over 6 per cent, which as I figure 


it is about one-sixteenth of the total 
receipts, 
“But here’s an item. We've been 


reading in the newspapers about the 
big salaries of our officers. This item 
points out that they amount to 3-10 
of one per cent of the receipts. That’s 
not so bad. Another figure shows that 
the salaries of the officers and all the 
managers foot up to a little over 3 
cents in each dollar in our total pay- 
roll. 

“All these figures are put up in dif- 
ferent form from those by the certi- 








fied public accountants in that report 
to stockholders we got the other day. 
That was a Chinese puzzle to me. But 
you know not all the employes are 
stockholders, not by a long shot, and 
here I see that the President in this 
pamphlet report to the employes says 
that any one on the force who wants 
a copy of the report to the stockhold- 
ers can get it. All he has to do is to 
ask his foreman for it or stop at the 
employment office in the industrial re- 
lations department.” 

The foregoing, of course, is not a 
stenographic account of any particular 
conversation in a worker’s home. But 
it is typical, judging by reports cor- 
poration executives are receiving, of 
the reaction by the workers to the 
financial reports, covering income and 
expense statements and balance sheets, 
which many managements are now is- 
suing, in simplified language, especially 
for their employes, as employes. 

The issuance of management reports 
to employes, separate from and paral- 
lel to the annual reports to stockhold- 
ers, is one of the most outstanding 
developments in industrial and public 
relations in recent years. The prac- 
tice was started only a few years ago 
by a few companies. It gained marked 
momentum last year. Then this year 
there has been still further notable 


(Turn to page 313) 
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My Personal Page 


COLORATURA SOPRANOS 


be understanding and forgiving about yours, if you 
will try to be understanding and forgiving about mine. 

I don’t like coloratura sopranos. Does that indicate a 
lack of musical education, or an untrained ear, or am I just 
naturally so stubborn that I won’t relax and learn to like 
them? 

Some people are allergic to ragweed or to cats or to polar 
bear rugs, and sneeze or cough every time they get near one. 
Such people have infusions made of ragweed or cats or cu- 
cumber vines, or whatever it is to which they are allergic, 
and after a few injections of the.infusion, they don’t act that 
way any more. 

What I am trying to explain is that I am allergic to 
coloratura sopranos, but how I can make an infusion of 
high C’s that will cure me of my affliction, I haven’t figured 
out yet. 

For a year now, I have waited to be invited to one of those 
Suppressed Desire parties. I would take with me a radio 
and a two-bit ax. I don’t mean an ax which costs a quarter, 
but one of those which, like a two-edged sword, cuts both 
ways. 

At the party I would sit and listen to my radio as meek 
as a dependent relative in the presence of a rich uncle, or a 
church mouse during a revival meeting, until a coloratura 
soprano began to warble up in the region of high E. Then 
I would swing my ax both ways and scatter the innards of 
the radio all over the place. Springs, tubes, electrons, ohms 
and kilowatts would be flying through the air when I was 
finished. 

This doesn’t mean that I have anything against the radio, 
except that it is the medium through which coloratura 
sopranos sneak up on me. I like radio announcers, Charlie 
McCarthy, swing bands, news commentators, intelligence 
tests, street corner interviews, hillbilly bands and thumb 
nail plays. I just don’t like coloratura sopranos. 

I guess I am getting old. I remember wistfully way back 
when I was a lad, and every one I knew could do something. 
The girls all played the piano or sang. The boys played 
guitars, banjos or fiddles. Some girls could recite and some 
could paint in oils or water colors. All of us belonged to 
dramatic, literary or debating societies. 

We were able to entertain ourselves and entertain others 
with our personal accomplishments. When some local charity 
wanted to raise money, there was plenty of talent at hand 
for a minstrel show, a dramatic play or a vaudeville per- 
formance. The local talent could with equal ease whip up 
what passed for a symphony concert. 

And we could do all these things without the aid of a 
coloratura soprano! 

The only objection I have to the radio is that it enables 
us to get our entertainment too easily, and any time you 
twist a knob on the thing, a coloratura soprano is likely to 
come howling out of it. 

I have a pint-sized daughter and a pint-sized income, so 
the other day to keep things in line, I bought her a pint-sized 
piano. It has a regular keyboard, but it does not spread all 
over the living room like one of those three-cornered grand 
pianos which are bought by luckier men who have larger 


F ve of us is entitled to one suppressed desire. I will 
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daughters and larger incomes and can buy larger pianos. 

We hired a beautiful young lady to come and teach the 
youngster to play the piano, hoping that she would have an 
accomplishment with which she could amuse herself and 
entertain others when she grew up. Imagine my surprise 
and delight to find that both my daughter and my wife are 
taking lessons, and doing wrist limbering exercises and 
practicing faithfully every day. 

My wife insists that there was a time in her immaturity 
when she could play the piano a bit. She is a truthful 
woman and I must believe her, but if any one but her shut 
her eyes and tried to decide which was low C, which was 
high C and which was octave C in the bass, and made as 
many misses as she does, I wouldn’t believe that she had 
ever seen a piano unlocked. 

But I am charitable because I have always told my wife 
that in my callow youth I could play the guitar and sing 
love songs to lovely young ladies who waited on moonlit 
verandas for me. I have boasted that a lot of girls in my 
town stayed awake until a couple o’clock in the morning 
hoping that I would come along and warble to them, and 
slept on tear-stained pillows if I didn’t. It was a good story 
and I enjoyed telling it until the other day I recklessly 
picked up a guitar and found that I couldn’t even tune the 
blamed thing. 

Now I am perturbed, and when I am anything, I am so in 
a big way. You can see that it won’t be long until my wife 
and my daughter will be playing such classics as Maiden’s 
Prayer and Chopsticks, and acting superior to me. 

My only hope of maintaining my standing in this family 
is to buy a steel guitar and hire a Hawaiian to teach me 
to play the thing. I really did know how to play The Siege 
of Sebastopol and the Spanish Fandango once, and now I 
am going to have to learn to play them again. 

It’s all right for a tall thin boy with hair on his head to 
play a guitar. He can look romantic even if he has warts. 
But how would a bald-headed man of my age look singing 
romantic love songs in the moonlight? I am afraid he 
would look as ridiculous as he sounded. 

And I am as afraid of seeming ridiculous as the next 
fellow! 

Maybe I would do better to get my music canned on 
phonograph disks, or tune in on the radio hoping to get 
Charlie McCarthy instead of the inevitable lady who has 
turned her voice loose on the high C’s. 

A colored gentleman was chided by the judge for having 
cut another colored gentleman to pieces. “I didn’t cut 
him to pieces, Judge your honor. I only stuck my knife in 
hjm once, and then walked around him!” 

Maybe, instead of my two-bit ax, I should carry a knife, 
and when the coloratura soprano sings, step quietly up to 
the radio, stick my knife in it and walk around. 

Wouldn’t it be just my luck to have my wife or my daugh- 
ter decide to take singing lessons, and turn out to be a 
coloratura soprano? 

Life is mighty complicated for us people suffering with 
suppressed desires and allergies and things. 

But this much is certain. J will never turn out to be a 
coloratura soprano! 
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r An Adventure in Boys’ Work 


A Dividend Paying Program of the 






Augusta, Georgia, Kiwanis Club 






juvenile delinquency seems to be a condition 

brought about by born criminals. Too often 
it is visualized in the public mind, through 
Criminal Court procedure, not as a condition 
of society, but as depravity of character. Three 
years ago the Augusta Kiwanis club realized 
this was a case of mistaken identity. 

For years the City of Augusta has been giv- 
ing charity, money, food, clothing, but juvenile 
delinquency has continued. The Augusta Ki- 
wanians refused to recognize these youths as 
born criminals, Furthermore, they determined 
to do something about it. They resolved to give 
ideals, not charity. And so the Kiwanis Boys’ 
Club became the testing grounds for faith in 
youth. 

First, there was a conference with officials 
‘f the Juvenile Court. Would the court coéperate 

(Turn to page 312) 


be one interested in seeing only the surface, 


The Committee on Under-Privileged Child of the Kiwanis Club 
of Augusta, Georgia, decided that juvenile delinquency should be 
treated differently and refused to recognize youths as criminals. 
Charity was no cure so they tried ideals. Camping trips were 
the awards for good behavior and the pictures shown are of 
' various phases of camp life and preparation for trips. 
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BETTER CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS 


ETTER resolutions at the annual conventions of Ki- 
wanis International have long been recognized as a 
needed means to making them still more effective. 

These conventions are essential to the creation of the 
unity, morale and dynamic that are needed for the realiza- 
tion of the service and leadership activities called for by 
our objectives and citizenship activities. The conventions 
also provide an exceptional opportunity for broad fellow- 
ship and vital Kiwanis education. 

Resolutions provide another means to make conventions 
contribute to Kiwanis progress. Through resolutions the 
House of Delegates, consisting of the official representa- 
tives of member clubs, gives expression to their creative 
thinking and the results of their experience as a means to 
shape the policies, procedure, position and progress of 
Kiwanis. Thus resolutions are a means to better harness 
the potentialities of the members to new service and lead- 
ership, and to give new direction to the organization. It is 
obviously wise to make the greatest possible use of conven- 
tion resolutions as a means once a year to contribute to 
the greater growth and more effective leadership and 
achievement of our organization. This opportunity is lost 
to the degree in which resolutions are merely formal and 
inconsequential because of being hastily drafted with little 
creative thinking and that by only too small a number, and 
because of the limited opportunity for their study on the 
part of the Resolutions Committee. 

Much thinking has been given in the endeavor to discover 
methods that will insure more effective resolutions, and sin- 
cere efforts have been devoted to trying to secure more 
significant resolutions at our conventions. 

One evident means to improve convention resolutions is 
to secure the codperation of a larger number of members 
in the necessary creative thinking and in the drafting of 
resolutions expressing such thinking. It is obviously es- 
sential also that such proposed resolutions be forwarded 
well in advance of the convention, so that they can be more 
fully studied by the Resolutions Committee. 

Too often only one or two submit resolutions and then 
not until the time of the convention. And under such cir- 
cumstances the Resolutions Committee with the pressure of 
many convention duties and privileges can give only a 
limited time to consider these resolutions. Thus the mem- 
bers of the Resolutions Committee become a mere jury to 
pass on these late submitted resolutions and have little 
opportunity for constructive thinking in the drafting 
prior to the convention of worth-while resolutions that will 
contribute to constructive action by the convention. 

It is also clear that the appointment of the Resolutions 
Committee early in the administrative year and not just at 
the time of the convention is necessary if that committee 
is to do constructive thinking of their own and if the com- 
mittee is to have adequate time for the study of resolutions 
submitted by others. The committee should not merely pass 
on and revise resolutions sent in by others for action by the 
convention; they should by their own study develop resolu- 
tions that will be worthy of convention action. 

Another means to better resolutions and. to making the 
resolutions more effective in their influence upon the or- 
ganization is to submit final drafts of the resolutions to the 
delegates in mimeographed or printed form in advance of 
the time for action upon them. Thus the delegates would 


have time to study the proposed resolutions and determine 
what action they deem wise. In the past resolutions have 
not thus been submitted in advance but have been read, and 
often all too hastily, at the time for action by the delegates. 
Thus those voting for or against the resolutions have too 
many times done so without any thorough understanding of 
them. Certainly resolutions thus drafted and acted upon 
cannot be of the greatest value to the organization. 

In the interests of securing better resolutions a new pro- 
cedure for convention resolutions was adopted by the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees at its last meeting. This is pre- 
sented on page 320. This new procedure calls for methods 
that thinking and experience show are needed if more 
worth-while and effective resolutions are to come before 
our annual conventions. 

This new procedure calls for the early appointment of 
the Resolutions Committee and this year President Hatfield 
has already cared for the appointment of this committee. 

It also provides for the submission of any proposed reso- 
lutions in advance of the convention. They must be sub- 
mitted “in writing, clearly and concisely worded” and must 
be sent to the committee at International Headquarters at 
least fifteen days before the convention. Members are urged 
to cooperate in this phase of the procedure. Resolutions 
thus sent in will be duplicated and copies sent to all mem- 
bers of the committee for their study. 

Provision is made also for the Resolutions Committee to 
make exceptions in allowing the consideration of any im- 
portant and perhaps emergency resolutions which circum- 
stances did not permit being submitted in advance. 

According to the new procedure copies of the resolutions 
as finally drafted by the committee are also to be sub- 
mitted in mimeographed or printed form to the delegates at 
least 24 hours before the time for convention action upon 
them and preferably at the time of the registration of 
delegates. It is also provided that so far as possible reso- 
lutions approved by the committee be published in Con- 
vention Announcements each morning following the day of 
their approval. ; ; 

The resolutions at district conventions alse need improve- 
ment to make them of greater value to the districts. It is 
hoped that district boards will adopt some form of pro- 
cedure which will secure better resolutions at the annual 
conventions of our districts. 

The codperation of all in following the new Interna- 
tional procedure is urged—that members as well as officers 
get down to some real _ constructive thinking about 
Kiwanis and embody their thinking in some drafts 
of proposed resolutions. These proposed resolutions should 
then be forwarded to International Headquarters to be re- 
ceived as promptly as possible but surely by 15 days before 
the convention. 

Let’s have better thinking, clearer drafting, earlier for- 
warding, more thorough study, and we will surely have 
better resolutions at district as well as International con- 
ventions. 
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WHAT'S THIS? 


ERE is something new in Kiwanis. 

Maybe our lawyer members will not 
like it. Maybe they will. It is Kiwanis 
arbitration. There was a bill of one 
hundred and sixty-two dollars between 
two Kiwanians. Each was positive he 
was right in the matter. The creditor 
was sure his bill was just. The debtor 
was just as sure it was unjust. Each 
so positive that he was right that there was a law 
suit in the offing. There was no question of honesty on 
either side. It was a difference of opinion only. 

To avoid court costs and attorneys’ fees, to avoid the de- 
lay of the law and the time lost in appearing in court, one 
of the two parties suggested Kiwanis arbitration. The 
other agreed. 

Each man selected a member of his Kiwanis club, and 
these two selected a third man. The five met one evening and 
each man told his story and the other answered his conten- 


ANT YOU TALK IT 
C were 


) 





was 


tions. The two men were sent away and the three arbitra- 
tors decided the matter. The result was a compromise, of 
course. 


There was no ill feeling between the two men. They re- 
mained friends and the matter was cleared up in jig time, 
with no fees to pay and everybody happy in the end. 

Is this a new chance for Kiwanis to serve its members? 
Is it a chance for the establishment of arbitration as a 
means of settling disputes between not only our own mem- 
bers, but between labor and capital as well? Is it the 
opening of a new line of Kiwanis activity? 

At least it is a fact worth recording. It just possibly 
may be a straw which shows the way the wind is blowing, 
and as such is worthy of the thought of Kiwanis leaders. 


SE 


The worst thing about getting into the habit of 
reading poetry is that you are liable to try to write it. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR WILL? 
TSSSE is no use dodging the issue. 

You are going to die one of these 
days. Every one does so eventually. 
We are hoping that it is not only the 
last thing which happens to you, but 
that it is a long time before it does hap- 
pen. 

But after all, you have worked pretty 
hard for what you have accumulated, 
and if you are willing to look facts in the face, you know 
that you have a pretty definite idea of what you would like 
to have done with those accumulations of yours. 

It is a satisfaction to know that your assets will be dis- 
posed of according to your desires, rather than according 
to the decision of the courts. The courts are just, but they 
show no favoritism, and that Cousin George of yours may 
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horn in and get a big slice of your estate, and how do you 
like thinking about what that lazy, loafing no-good will do 
with the money you worked so hard to get! 

Wouldn’t it save you and that nice wife of yours a lot of 
trouble if you went to your lawyer and had him draw up a 
will so that things would be settled the way you want them 
to be? 

It isn’t very smart to try to make out a will by yourself. 
Some states require that they start out “In the name of 
God, Amen.” Some states require that they begin by saying 
that you are of sound mind. Maybe you don’t even know 
how to begin a will, and if you leave out any of the fine 
trimmings the lawyers put on them, your wife may get 
trimmed as a result. 

Making a will does not hasten your death by a single 
second, but it does guarantee that your wife will love your 
memory more because you have saved her a couple of law- 
sults. 


eo 


It would surprise you to know how many men have 
a suppressed desire to do good work for the towns in 
which they live. These men should be Kiwanians. 


PEACE 


HINK for just a moment of what is 

going on in China. Bombs bursting 
and slaughtering innocent women and 
children. Fire wiping out whole cities, 
and starvation facing an already under- 
fed population. 

Turn from there to war-spent Spain, 
with brother at death grips with broth- 
er, an entire country wrecked and shell 
torn, and business and commerce at a standstill. 

Remember Europe with its dictators standing with their 
feet on the necks of their people, screaming defiance at the 
rest of the world like a wolf screaming over his kill. 

Think of the rest of Europe digging holes in the ground 
into which they can burrow like animals in case of attack 
by other war-crazed nations. 

Then think for a minute of the town of Ogdensburg, New 
York. Turn the date back to July the fourth, nineteen thir- 
ty-six. This is the day on which we celebrate our inde- 
pendence from our mother country, England. 

In Ogdensburg they are having a grand parade. There 
is the roll of drums, the crash of cymbals and the fanflare 
of bugles as the uniformed organizations and bands pass 
down the street. 

But look! What is this coming? Immediately behind the 
military band are two companies of Canadian soldiers! 
And they are flying the Canadian flag! The flag of a for- 
eign nation flying in a neighboring country, and the crowds 
along the streets cheering wildly at this fine evidence of 
friendship! 

Imagine, if you can, such an occurrence in Europe! What 
happens there when soldiers of one nation carry their flag 
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through the streets of a neighboring nation? 

Small wonder that all over the United States and all over 
Canada, Kiwanis clubs rise and sing “God Save the King,” 
and “My Country ’Tis of Thee” in joyous concert. 

Let us all bend the knee and reverently bow the head in 
thanks to God that there are at least two nations on this 
war-troubled globe who are friends and neighbors rather 
than rabid wolves waiting to snap at each other’s throats! 


ne Fs) 


Whistling will not only call a dog but will sum- 
mon your courage. Both are mighty good company. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


ISUAL education is no longer a 

theory but a demonstrated fact. 
Both information and inspiration are 
more readily taken in by the eye than 
by the ear. Seeing is indeed believing. 
The success of the motion picture as a 
means of entertainment and of educa- 
tion has been so well demonstrated that 
it is small wonder the Committee on 
Kiwanis Education is making use of it. 

There was a time when the moving picture camera was 
the rich man’s toy, but today there is no Kiwanis club 
which does not have in it a man who owns and operates a 
moving picture outfit. 

Films for his camera are inexpensive, and he will be glad 
to take pictures of your Kiwanis activities—Boy Scout Cab- 
ins, Fresh Air Camps, the cattle and hogs of Kiwanis-spon- 
sored 4-H Clubs, the clinics for under-privileged children. 

When a club has recorded its outstanding work in this 
way, it makes a fine feature for a Ladies’ Night or other 
club party at home. 

When the club has seen this record of its own activities, 
then let all the clubs send their films to the district Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education and have this committee 
select the outstanding films to make up a district Kiwanis 
moving picture show to be sent to one club after another. 
Such a film is an inspiration to clubs that have a part in 
the picture, and an incentive to other clubs to participate 
more actively in Kiwanis objects and objectives. 

Such a film shown to the several clubs of the district, and 
again at district conventions, will arouse a rivalry in well 
doing which will teach clubs that the real purpose of Kiwanis 
is doing things rather than talking about them. 
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No man ever tells his troubles as lightly as he might. 
That’s because they are his troubles. 


DUES ARE DUE 


NE of the stories which has worn 

best is the one of the college stu- 
dent who, to make money during vaca- 
tion, went into the north woods to work 
in a lumber camp. 

He was put at one end of a cross-cut 
saw, with a veteran woodsman at the 
other end. All morning long he pulled 
his end of that saw, and far into the 
afternoon. He was a trained athlete and proud of his abil- 
ity to stay with the seasoned sawer at the other end. 

About four in the afternoon the veteran woodsman paused 
a moment in the sawing and remarked, “Young feller, I 
don’t mind your ridin’ on your end of that saw, but for 
Pete’s sake stop lettin’ your feet drag!” 

Kiwanis is a human organization composed of human 
units with human failings. Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of these units are pulling their end of the Kiwanis saw with 
vim and vigor. But, because we are human, here and there, 


(™\ QONT DRAG 
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now and then, we find a member who is not only riding 
the saw, but is letting his feet drag. 

It is rare that a man who is riding the saw is not letting 
his feet drag. The first indication that one of these men is 
saw riding and feet dragging is that he is behind in his dues. 

It is almost invariably true that the man who neglects to 
pay his dues in Kiwanis is inactive in the club in other 
ways. If he is an active working Kiwanian, he is enough 
interested to pay his dues. If he is careless about paying 
his dues, he is careless about his other Kiwanis obligations. 

This is the time of year when careful boards of directors 
inspect the delinquent dues list. When a man is behind in 
his Kiwanis dues, he falls into one of two classes. If he is in 
financial straights, he should be shown every possible con- 
sideration. No man should be deprived of his Kiwanis 
membership because of a temporary financial misfortune. 
If he is a working unit of the club, he should be carried along 
by the club as long as possible. 

The other class of delinquents are men who can pay, but 
are indifferent. Such men should be dropped as ruthless- 
ly as the opposite class are handled generously. 

Kiwanis needs no man’s money unless he is otherwise 
interested in the organization. It is man power, not money 
power, which has made Kiwanis a potent force on this con- 
tinent. 

The conclusion is obvious. If a man can’t pay, he should 
be shown every consideration. If he can pay and won’t pay, 
he should be dropped from the rolls of the club promptly 
to make room for a man who realizes his responsibility. 

We have no room in Kiwanis for men who not only ride the 
saw but also let their feet drag. Better a small club of 
active men who live up to their Kiwanis responsibilities 
than a large club of indifferent members. 


Se 


There is more happiness in creation than there is in 
destruction. There is more joy in participation than 
there is in observation. 


MEMBERSHIP 


E WAS a good, albeit careless Ki- 
wanian. One day he was sur- 
prised to learn that one of his best 
friends had joined another civic club. 
The next time he saw his friend, he 
jovially asked, “Hey, what made you 
want to hook up with that bunch? Ki- 
wanis is the tops in civic clubs. You 
should have joined Kiwanis!” 
“Joined Kiwanis?” replied his friend. 





“You fellows are 
too well satisfied with yourselves to want any new members. 
I have seen you two or three times a week for years, and 
you have never suggested that you wanted me in Kiwanis!” 


The foregoing is not a fable or fiction. It is an actual 
fact. If it seems overdrawn, stop and take inventory of 
twenty of your best friends outside of Kiwanis. Then 
scratch off the names of those who are members of other 
civic clubs. 

You will find to your surprise that you have several close 
friends who are not in Kiwanis or in any similar organiza- 
tion. The chances are that they are not members of a civic 
club because no one has invited them to join. If you have 
such a friend, you are allowing Kiwanis to lose the services 
of a good man. 

Kiwanis needs that friend of yours. That friend of yours 
needs Kiwanis. The town you live in needs his services in 
some civic club so that his town loyalty can be given to 
the community in systematic and carefully thought out 
and planned service. 

You have a responsibility to this man. You have a 
responsibility to Kiwanis. You have a responsibility to 
your town, and as long as the necessary steps are not taken 
by you to get this friend of yours into Kiwanis, you are 
neglecting three duties at once. 

Think it over. Better yet, do something about it! 
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KIWANIS EDUCATION 
By J. LINDSEY ROBB 
Chairman of Committee 


ARTICULARLY would we call at- 

tention to the suggestion that each 
club explore the possibilities of applying 
visual education to Kiwanis Education. 
We are convinced that the surface has 
barely been scratched in utilizing the 
benefits to be derived from carefully 
planned and well executed motion pic- 
tures. The interest of a rapidly grow- 
ing number of amateur photographers 
can be capitalized to good effect. We 
suggest a reel upon one or two ac- 
tivities in which your club takes special 
pride. Other clubs would enjoy and 
benefit from the opportunity to see these 
films. Our committee would appreciate 
information concerning any accomplish- 
ments of this nature in your club. 

Kiwanis International is this year 
giving special stress to nine citizenship 
activities. Club Committees on Kiwanis 
Education would do well to evolve some 
plan of “driving these home.” 

When new members come into the 
club they should be: 

1. Given an appropriate welcome or 
induction into membership at a club 
meeting. 

2. Supplied with informative leaflets 
such as “Fundamentals of Kiwanis,” 
“Kiwanis and You” “Kiwanis and Me” 
which are available from International 
Headquarters. 

3. Given personal instruction either 
by the “class” plan of group instruction 
or by the “tutor” plan of individual in- 
struction by a Kiwanian appointed for 
this purpose. 

4. Assigned at once to a suitable 
committee and put to work. His en- 
thusiasm for Kiwanis will grow apace 
with his activity in Kiwanis. 

Kiwanis education to be effective must 
be continuous. Occasionally to assign 
to a member the responsibility to in- 
vestigate and report to the club upon 
the club’s record of activity and achieve- 
ment in some one of the objectives of 
Kiwanis will have a wholesome effect 
upon this member and incidentally upon 
the other members of the club as well. 

The Kiwanis Magazine and the dis- 
trict bulletin offer valuable assistance 
in any program of Kiwanis Education. 
To make the most effective use of these 
is a challenge to the ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness of any club committee. As- 
sistance can be secured from reading 
the preview of each issue of the mag- 


azine which is sent to the secretary each 
month with the official club bulletin. 
Special stress upon one or more articles 
is good. A questionnaire of a “Pro- 
fessor Quiz” type of program occasion- 
ally has merit. Numerous ways may 
be discovered. The important thing is 
to make use of these in some effective 
way. No alert Committee on Kiwanis 
Education will overlook this means of 
aid. 





By FRANK STAIGER 
Chairman of Committee 


E WANT to make the International 

convention in June a convention 
long remembered for its musical enter- 
tainment. In this regard let me remind 
you first that there is no provision in 
our International financial set-up for 
the paying of expenses of any enter- 
tainment talent to International con- 
ventions. This expense must be paid 
by individuals, individual clubs or dis- 
trict organizations. So it behooves us 
to get busy in our individual districts 
or clubs and make the necessary ar- 
rangements for the sending of talent to 
the Boston Convention this year. 

We are appealing to each district 
Committee on Music chairman to get 
out his own bulletin to every club presi- 
dent and club music committee chair- 
man in his district asking them to start 
now in their respective clubs to see that 
there is plenty of entertainment at our 
International convention this year. 
Please insist that as soon as they know 
definitely about said talent that they 
register it immediately with the chair- 
man of the International Committee on 
Music so that it can be used to the best 
advantage at the convention. 

First returns on the music plans for 
Boston indicate there will be talent as 
follows: Capital District—a junior glee 
club; Michigan District—a band; New 
England District—a glee club of fifty 
voices, a boys’ band of fifty pieces, a 
high school band of thirty-five pieces, 
a male voice group, a hill-billy group, 
a mixed chorus, a ladies’ quartet; Flor- 
ida District—a male quartet; West Vir- 
ginia District—a male chorus. 

Kiwanis International convention ses- 
sions, conferences and entertainment 


events are featured by musical num- 
bers, all of which is arranged by the 
International Committee on Music, as- 
sisted by the music committee of the 
Boston general convention committee. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR UNITED 
STATES 
By CHARLES E. MILLIKAN 
Chairman of Committee 


jt IS the hope of this Committee that 
every club in the United States will 
aggressively promote a_ well-planned 
program this year dealing with public 
affairs, local, state and national. 

We believe that the program as out- 
lined by this Committee and approved 
by the International Board offers suffi- 
cient diversity of suggested activities 
as to make it possible for each club in 
the United States actively to promote 
at least a few of the suggested activi- 
ties. 

The promotion of a better under- 
standing between employer and employe 
is an activity which offers the very 
widest scope to local committees. We 
suggest, as a starting point, the possi- 
bility of each club in the United States 
having a program generally designated 
as ‘Employers-Employes Day,” at which 
each member of the club should be re- 
quested to invite one or more of his em- 
ployes to attend the meeting and the 
program of which meeting should be 
devoted to a discussion of a subject ap- 
propriate for consideration by both em- 
ployers and employes. If an “Employ- 
ers-Employes Day” is attempted, great 
care should be used in the program to 
be followed for such a meeting so that 
the employes present will not get the 
impression that the meeting is being 
used as a “propaganda” meeting on the 
part of the employers. 

The attention of every club is directed 
to a series of radio programs on con- 
servation presented by the United 
States Department of the Interior. This 
program commenced on Saturday after- 
noon, January 28, at 5:00 o’clock, East- 
ern Standard Time, on stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and will 
be continued for twenty-five weeks at 
that time. The attention of all club 
members should be directed to this pro- 
gram. A booklet has been prepared by 
the Department of the Interior which 
gives an interesting and clear picture 
of conservation activities and needs. 
This booklet is free, is published under 
the title “What Price America,” and a 
copy may be obtained by addressing 
“What Price America,” Washington, 
D. C. 

It is suggested that each club devote 
one or more programs to a discussion 
of factual information on Communism, 
Fascism and Naziism. 
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ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 

WRIT of habeas corpus, issued 

and served in full legal form and 
manner by Presidents Harry M. Tovar 
and Ken McFee of the Port Huron, 
Michigan, and Sarnia, Ontario, clubs 
respectively, sent 40 members of the 
Port Huron club over the Blue Water 
International Bridge to Sarnia for the 
eleventh annual inter-club and inter- 
national visitation of these neighboring 
clubs on opposite sides of the St. Clair 
River. 

The habeas corpus writ was in- 
spired by the fact that it was “legal 
night” for the Sarnia club, the occa- 
sion being the making of an honorary 
member of Sarnia’s new county judge, 
M. A. Miller. Judge Miller spoke on 


“Democracy.” 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 

HE Kiwanis Club of Storm Lake, 

Iowa, observed Wild Life Restoration 
Week with a fish fry to which were 
invited Kiwanians from the nearby 
clubs at Cherokee, Sac City and Lake 
City, Iowa. 

The fish were caught by Kiwanian 
Jake Figi of the Storm Lake club on 
a recent fishing trip to the Northwest. 
The gathering was at Cobblestone Inn 
in Storm Lake. 

On the program were Lieutenant 
Governor Duane Dewel of Algona, 
Iowa; Immediate Past President J. D. 
Lowe of the Algona club and president 
of the Iowa Wild Life Restoration Fed- 
eration; and Dr. John L. Shott of Sioux 
City, District Director for the Iowa 
Wild Life Restoration Federation. Dr. 
Howard A. Pierce of the Storm Lake 
club was in charge of the program and 
with him on the Arrangement Commit- 
tee were Kiwanians Fred B. Farmer 
and Melvin Baumann. As a result of 
this meeting a county federation will be 
formed in Buena Vista County. 

At the conclusion of the program 
proper, Kiwanian Figi showed moving 
pictures in technicolor depicting his 
fishing adventures and taken by his 
own camera. 

Barton C. Howe, who has retired as 
secretary of the Storm Lake club after 
four years, because of his removal to 
Cherokee, was presented with a desk 
set by Past President W. J. Robinson 
of the Storm Lake club. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


HE district’s record in regard to 

chartering one new club a month was 
kept intact when the Kiwanis Club of 
East Douglas, Massachusetts, was pre- 
sented its charter by District Governor 
Roy F. Cooke on March 29. 

The event was held in the East 
Douglas Town Hall and was attended 
by over 250 Kiwanians throughout the 
district, many of whom were accom- 
panied by their wives. Several presen- 
tations of flags and other club equip- 
ment were made by representatives 
from Division III clubs and the district. 


International Trustee James P. Gal- 
lagher gave the charge to the new 
group. 

Following are the officers and di- 


rectors of the East Douglas club: Pres- 
ident, James G. Austin; Vice President, 
Lester J. Dermody; Secretary, Roy C. 
Johnson; Treasurer, Joseph A. Conley; 
Directors, Paul D. Manning, William J. 
Wallis, Gilbert W. Rowley, Winfield F. 
Schuster, Felix Vecchione, Alfred J. 
Frost and Charles A. Anderson. 
During the month of March Division 
III was very active in the matter of in- 
ter-club meetings. On March 10 there 
was held at Providence, Rhode Island, 
an inter-club meeting at which eight 
clubs of the division were represented. 


month a bowling league 
was started in the division comprised 
of 12 clubs. A play-off of the winning 
teams will take place in May to de- 
termine the division championship. The 
winning group will represent the di- 
vision at the district convention in Sep- 
tember to bowl with other winners of 
the other divisions for the Governor’s 
Cup. 

An ambitious program has been de- 
veloped by the District Committee on 
New England Appreciation, of which 
Past District Governor John A. Harbi- 
son of Hartford, Connecticut, is chair- 
man. The week of May 14 to May 20 
has been designated as New England 
Week, when it is planned to bring be- 
fore the public through club programs, 
exhibits, speakers at meetings and vis- 
its to local factories, the many things 
for which New England is famous. 
Several leaders of industry, secre- 
taries of Chambers of Commerce, agri- 
cultural groups and_ recreational 
development groups have been asked 
to join in the project. A proposed pro- 
gram for the luncheon meeting to be 
held during New England Week has 
been sent out to each club president. 
Several other district committees are 
cooperating in making this observance 
a success. 


During the 








7 
Eleven clubs were represented at the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Cheney, Washing- 


ton, when District Governor J. N. 


Emerson presented the charter. 


Standing, left to right: Secretary 


H. E. Holmquist of the new club; District Governor Emerson; President Clark Frazier, who accepted 
the charter, and Lieutenant Governor Oscar W. Nelson, master of ceremonies. Seated, left to right: 


President E. R 
national Field Representative W. 


Sweney of Spokane, the 5 ap oe club; Vice President A. B. Casey, Cheney; Inter- 
. Dunlap, and Secretary A. H. Syverson, Spokane. 
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A new record was set by the District 
Committee on Achievement, of which 
E. Donald Dodge of the Central Cape 
Cod club is chairman when 1938 re- 
ports were obtained from 100 per cent 
of the clubs in the district. This was 
the first time in the district’s history 
that this had occurred. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


HE Club of Lincoln Park, 


Kiwanis 


Chicago, acted as host to eight other 


Kiwanis clubs in Division I and neigh- 
boring clubs at its annual Lincoln Day 


celebration. Each year the club in- 
vites as its guests the Civil War Vet- 
erans who live on the North Side of 
Chicago. A year ago eight of these 


men were present and this year there 
were only two—D. W. Finley and T. F. 
Dornblasser. 

The principal speaker of the day was 
James D. Sammaroo, president of the 
Italian-American Civic League, who 
spoke on the subject, “Lincoln and 
Citizenship.” Each of the veterans told 
of some of their experiences in the 


Civil War and also spoke of their 
knowledge of Lincoln. 
President Ernest Wichert of the 


host club presided and introduced the 
honored guests, who included Lieuten- 
ant Governor Walter Carlson of Divi- 
sion I and Lieutenant Governor Marion 
Kudlick of Division II. 

One hundred and twenty-five Ki- 
wanians were present to help Lincoln 
Park celebrate this occasion. The Ki- 
wanian who traveled the farthest for 
this meeting was Vice President Paul 
Neuendank of the new Southwest Chi- 
cago club. 

Division IX of the Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District held a splendid inter-club 
meeting with the Kiwanis Club of 
Ottawa serving as host. The audience 
of 200 persons comprised Kiwanians 
and ladies representing ten different 
Kiwanis clubs in the district. 

The speaker of the evening was Past 
District Governor Richard Howes of 
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A view of the inter-club meeting of Division XIII, Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, held at Ottawa, 


Illinois. The ‘‘On-to-Boston’’ 
Clinton, Iowa. Other special guests 
were Past District Governor Clarence 
Valentine of Aurora, Illinois, and J. 
Louis Fifer of Joliet, Illinois, district 
chairman of the On-to-Boston Com- 
mittee. Mrs. P. C. Somerville of 
Bloomington extended greetings on be- 
half of her husband, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Somerville of Division XIII, 
who was prevented by illness from at- 
tending. Vice President Smith C. 
Davis of the host club was toastmaster. 
A musical program included group 
singing led by Edward F. Claus, with 
Russel Wright at the piano, as well as 
several vocal selections. 

The meeting was arranged by the 
Committee On Inter-Club Relations of 
the Ottawa club, comprising Edward 
R. Claus, Paul E. Larson, John G. 
Schumacher, Frank A. Peterson and 
George A. Stephen. 


OHIO 


ISTRICT Governor Floyd A. Pfaff 

of Marietta and District Secretary 
Pete Land of Akron were special guests 
at the inter-club meeting of Division 
II held at Covington on April 25. At 
this meeting the Dayton club brought 
the Traveling Picture Display Board 
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The Kiwanis Club of Lincoln Park, Chicago, Illinois, held its annual Lincoln Day celebration with 


two Civil War veterans as guests of honor. 


Left to right: President Ernest Wickert; D. W. F 


inley, 93, 


a Civil and Indian War veteran, and T. F. Dornblaser, 98, a sergeant in the 7th Regiment Cavalry 
in the Civil War. 


slogan 


was featured in the decorations. 

back to the original starting point. The 
board, which has on it pictures of the 
major objectives of each of the 11 
clubs of the division, will be taken to 
Boston for the International Conven- 
tion. 

Past District Governor J. Guy 
O’Donnell, probate judge of Miami 
County, was present at the meeting, 
with his son, Roger C. O’Donnell, pre- 
siding as lieutenant governor of the 
division. Judge O’Donnell also has 
served as lieutenant governor. 

The date for the Ohio District Con- 
vention at Cleveland has been set for 
October 15-17. 

Ohio crashed through again with an- 
other 100 per cent record. In addition 
to having a 100 per cent record of 
Achievement Reports, the district has 
attained another much sought record, 
that of having each of the 122 club 
presidents conduct a club training 
school. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


HE Kiwanis Club of Letcher County, 
Kentucky, received its charter 

from District Governor Roy C. Nel- 
son on March 23. The toastmaster at 
the banquet was Lieutenant Governor 
Galen White, whose home club, Jack- 
son, sponsored the new club. An ex- 
cellent dinner was enjoyed after the 
invocation by the Rev. Robert Price. 

C. V. Snapp delivered a heart-warm- 
ing address of welcome and President 
R. W. Jones of the sponsoring club 
gave the response. District Secretary 
J. Malcolm Shull gave a short talk on 
the meaning of Kiwanis. Special en- 
tertainment consisting of instrumental 
music and ballet dancing by students 
of the Jenkins High School, followed 
by the Jenkins Male Quartet, provided 
a delightful interlude. President Gil- 
bert Johnson accepted the charter on 
behalf of the Letcher County club. 
Secretary Orell Fields read telegrams 
of congratulation from International 
President H. G. Hatfield, International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, Immedi- 
ate Past District Governor William F. 
Goodell and Past District Governor W. 
G. Foster. 

Among the visiting Kiwanians were 
31 members of the Pikesville club, nine 
members of the Jackson club, six mem- 
bers of the Big Stone Gap club, five 
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members of the Harlan club, four mem- 
bers of the Norton club, three members 
of the Hazard club, two members of the 
Prestonburg club, two members of the 
Clintwood club and one member each 
from the Salyersville, Pineville, Lon- 
don, Lexington and Danville clubs. 

A splendid inter-club meeting was 
held at Chattanooga, with Internation- 
al Trustee Mark A. Smith the prin- 
cipal speaker. All past presidents and 
charter members of the host club were 
present with two International trustees 
and a delegation of 14 members of the 
Nashville club the guests of honor. The 
total attendance was 146. 


CAPITAL 

PISTRICT Governor Miles S. Reifsny- 
der presented the charter to the new 

club of Bridgeville, Delaware, at an 

inter-club meeting on March 16 which 

was attended by 150 Kiwanians and 

ladies from neighboring clubs. 

Lieutenant Governor Harry B. King 
of Dover, Delaware, presided as toast- 
master. The invocation was given by 
the Rev. J. C. B. Hopkins of Bridgeville. 
George T. Macklin, superintendent of 
Bridgeville schools, delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome and the response was 
by President Robert J. Rubenstein of 
Seaford, the sponsoring club. Governor 
Reifsnyder presented the charter to 
President Edwin L. Layton, who ac- 
cepted it on behalf of the club. A gong 
and gavel were presented to the new 
club by the sponsoring club, Larry J. 
Manogue making the presentation 
speech and Vice President Harry C. 
Davis accepting the gift. The Milford, 
Delaware, club gave an American flag, 
Joseph Mack presenting it and Director 
Linford F. Hoch accepting it. A Cana- 
dian flag was presented by Harold Hat- 
field for the Georgetown, Delaware, 
club, Director George T. Macklin ac- 
cepting it. William Burrell, on behalf 
of the Dover, Delaware, club, presented 
the Kiwanis banner and George Tuck 
accepted it. Joseph McSweeney of 
Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, former lieu- 
tenant governor, gave a_ secretarial 
book, accepted by Secretary Charles K. 
Noble. 

The officers and directors of the 
Bridgeville club are: President, Edwin 
L. Layton; Vice President, Harry C. 
Davis; Secretary, Charles K. Noble; 
Treasurer, J. Sherman Neal; Directors, 
George T. Macklin, William E. Fergu- 
son, Joseph W. Eckhardt, Luther T. 
Calhoon, Warren C. Newton, Linford 
F. Hoch, Paul M. Adams and Gottfrey 
Metzler, Jr. 

The District Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations, of which S. F. Ellington of 
Waynesboro, Virginia, is chairman, has 
prepared the rules and regulations with 
reference to club achievement in inter- 
club visitations. 

Each lieutenant governor is respon- 
sible for making up his own itinerary. 
Each club will endeavor to make its 
own arrangement with the chairman of 
the inter-club committee of the club to 
be visited according to the schedule that 
is set up by the lieutenant governor, 
and as near as possible on the date 


designated, in order that there will be 
no conflict and that each segment mak- 
ing up the district’s Good Neighbor 
Plaque will finally be returned to the 
lieutenant governor. 

The lieutenant governor will bring 
the segment for his division to the dis- 
trict convention in Baltimore, where 
the plaque will be assembled. A mini- 
mum of four persons must accompany 
the segment on all visits. The number 
of persons making the visits, as well as 
the percentage figures, will be shown on 
the plaque. The club in each division 
having the largest percentage of its 
members making the visit will be desig- 
nated by a gold star. 

With District Governor Reifsnyder 
as the drawing attraction, ably sup- 
ported by Lieutenant Governor George 
E. Parker, the Kiwanis Club of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, celebrated its twen- 
tieth anniversary acting as host for an 


inter-club meeting. The clubs espe- 
cially invited to participate were 
Petersburg, Ashland, Hopewell and 


West Point, all of which were fostered 
by the Richmond club. 

Kiwanians to the number of 
were in attendance and many talks 
were made on varied subjects. As a 
special attraction, four boxing bouts 
were staged by members of the Rich- 
mond Athletic Club who put on a 
really good show. 

Each of the four clubs sponsored by 
Richmond had large delegations pres- 
ent as follows: Petersburg, 23; Ash- 
land, 30; Hopewell, 18; West Point, 
22. There were also a number of visit- 
ing Kiwanians from other clubs. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


o— provide, through Kiwanis clubs, 

a practical means to form endur- 
ing friendships .. .’’ Thus reads the 
fifth objective of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, and Kiwanians in the Minne- 
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sota-Dakotas District are making use 
of that fine opportunity. District Gov- 
ernor Theodore H. Fenske reports that 
within the past five weeks he has at- 
tended four inter-club meetings at 
which 21 of the 59 clubs from widely 
scattered points of the three states 
have been represented. 

On February 28 the Kiwanis Club 
of Brookings, South Dakota, enter- 
tained Kiwanians and their ladies from 
Tracy and Worthington at a delightful 
ladies’ night party. Music, an address 
by the district governor and an inter- 
esting one-act play sent everyone away 
feeling that the evening had been well 
spent. One hundred and fifty attended. 

On March 8 the Kiwanis Club of 
Valley City, North Dakota, was host 
to over 50 Kiwanians at a noon meet- 
ing held during the week of the North 
Dakota Winter Shows at Valley City. 
Kiwanians from Jamestown, Bismarck, 
Minot, Carrington, Lisbon, Enderlin 
and Fargo were present. President 
Ray Earl Fearing of the Valley City 
club presided and called on Past Dis- 
trict Governor William Wemett to in- 
troduce Governor Fenske, who spoke 


on the subject, “Kiwanis is Worth 
While.” 
On March 27 the Kiwanis Club of 


Olivia, Minnesota, was host to about 
50 Kiwanians from Willmar, Monte- 
video, Madison and Hutchinson. Dr. 
John Powell, teacher, author and lec- 
turer, of the University of Minnesota, 
was the speaker of the evening. Al- 
though Olivia is one of the smaller 
clubs in the district, the members 
proved to all present that they know 
how to put on an inter-club meeting 
that will be remembered for a long 
time. 

On March 28, Hutchinson, Minne- 
sota, the youngest club in the district, 
put on an inter-club meeting and 150 
Kiwanians traveled collectively sev- 
eral hundred miles to attend. St. Paul 





Celebrating the anniversary of its charter night three years ago, the Kiwanis Club of North Baltimore, 
Maryland, was host to the Kiwanis Club of Baltimore, which sponsored the club when it was built. 


Seated at the s 
Committee on 


more; J. Fred. Shafer, past president, Baltimore; Edwin 
William H. Clifton, past president, Baltimore; Charles G. Reigner, chairman, 


akers’ table were the following: Left to right, Edward E. Stafford, chairman of the 
nter-Club Relations, North Baltimore; Gress Hoisington, past 


i | president, North Balti- 
Zavitz, past president, North Baltimore; 
Committee on Inter- 


Club Relations, Baltimore; William F. Wooden, past president, Baltimore; Edwin $: Wright, secre- 


tary, North Baltimore; J. Albert Taylor, vice president, North Baltimore; Bradley 
resident, North Baltimore; and Wilbur Van Sant, past 


dent, North Baltimore; Carl F. Benson, past 


- McCoy, presi- 


president, Baltimore. 
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sent a bus load of 42; Minneapolis sent 
30; St. Cloud, 10; Willmar, 20; Olivia, 
10; Morris, 4. Thirty were present 
from the host club. There was much 
good-natured fun, including a humor- 
ous talk by Hal Olson, the well-known 
Professor Wart of radio fame. This 
feature was provided through the cour- 
tesy of Al Schean, a member of the 
Minneapolis club and manager of the 
WCCO Artists’ Bureau. 

Governor Fenske spoke briefly and 
the principal address of the evening 
was by Kiwanian Walter Youngquist, 
a former member of the State Legisla- 


ture. His was a stirring talk on ‘‘Fac- 
ing the Issues.” 

Present at the meeting were two 
past district governors, James Follett 
of Watertown, South Dakota, and 


Rosser Willis of St. Paul; and five dis- 


trict committee chairmen, including 
Ralph Mather of St. Paul, District 
Committee on Kiwanis Education; 
Clayton Miner, St. Cloud, District 
Committee on Conservation; Ivan K. 
Foster, Minneapolis, Business Stand- 


ards; Gaylord Warner of Minneapolis, 
Chairman, On-to-Boston Committee; 
and Allen W. Edson, Morris, Support 


of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims. 
Lieutenant Governor Homer Thomas 
of St. Paul was present and spoke 


briefly during the evening. 


MICHIGAN 
IWANIANS and their ladies of the 
Michigan District are thinking with 
keen interest about Boston and the In- 
ternational Convention. Under the ag- 
gressive leadership of District Gov- 
ernor Nelse S. Knudsen and Walter S. 
Springer, chairman of the District On- 
Committee, recruits are 
ing rounded up for the “Governor’s 
International Special,” scheduled to 
leave Detroit on Friday, June 16. An 
unusually large Michigan delegation 


to-Boston be- 


is anticipated this year. 


CAROLINAS 
FINE inter-club meeting was held 
at Sanford, North Carolina, with 


the clubs of Division IV participating. 
Thirty-eight members of the host club 
were present, 21 from Fayetteville, 13 
from Raeford and 4 from Lumberton. 
The feature of the meeting was the 
very timely and interesting address of 
District Governor Richard E. Thigpen. 
Also appearing on the program were 
Lieutenant Governor T. B. Upchurch, 
Jr., Past District Governor Ralph C. 
Barker, who talked on the Boston Con- 
vention, and District Secretary Herbert 
W. Hennig. Splendid music was fur- 
nished by a training school glee club, 
which was called back many times for 
encores. Spirited group singing was 
also enjoyed under the able direction 


of J. C. Pittman, former lieutenant 
governor. Altogether, it was a memor- 
able occasion for the clubs of Di- 


vision IV. 

One of the largest and best divisional 
meetings ever held in Division VIII was 
held in Camden on the night of April 4. 
The host club turned out 40 of its 
members to welcome the guests from 
all other clubs in the division—8& from 
Charleston, 12 from Cheraw, 25 from 
Columbia, 15 from Darlington, 27 from 
Florence, 16 from Kingstree, 5 from 
McColl and 29 from Sumter. District 
Governor Thigpen made a splendid and 
thought-provoking address to the as- 
sembled gathering, He was accom- 
panied to the meeting by Emil Bern- 
stecker, editor of the district bulletin. 
Lieutenant Governor O. D. Kelley, Jr., 
presided at the meeting and Governor 
Thigpen was introduced by District 
Secretary Hennig. Past District Gov- 
Paul M. Macmillan and T. W. 
Crews were distinguished guests, as 
was Past District Governor Myron Me- 
Curry of the Indiana District. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


HE new Kiwanis Club of Paragould, 
Arkansas, was chartered on March 
22 at a fine inter-club meeting attended 
by Kiwanians and ladies from Sikes- 
ton, Dexter, Bloomfield, Poplar Bluff, 
Charleston and Batesville, Missouri, 


ernors 
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and Jonesboro and Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. 

Lieutenant Governor Lonnie M. 
Standley served as toastmaster. District 
Treasurer George W. Kirk conducted 
the roll call of clubs, introducing hon- 
ored guests and visitors. The addresses 
of welcome were made by Mayor Aaron 
Massengill of Paragould and Winston 
Mack, vice president of the Paragould 
Rotary Club. Past District Governor 
Claude E. Faulhaber responded to 
these addresses. International Trustee 
Charles B. Holman presented the char- 
ter to President Clinton T. McCully of 
the new club. 

Fred Micklish of Jonesboro, the spon- 
soring club, presented a gong and gavel 
to the new group. A combination gift 
of large United States and Canadian 
flags was presented on behalf of the 
Poplar Bluff, Bloomfield, Dexter and 
Sikeston clubs through President J. 
Tom Boyce of Poplar Bluff. Another 
suitable gift was given by the Charles- 
ton club through President I. N. Smith. 


Vice President T. O. Charlton of the 
Paragould club accepted the various 
gifts. 


District Governor Harold G. Ingham 
made the address of the evening. En- 
tertainment consisted of instrumental, 
vocal and dancing numbers furnished 
by the Bloomfield, Poplar Bluff and 
Sikeston clubs. Community singing was 
led by District Treasurer Kirk, with 
District Secretary Ferd Voiland, Jr. at 
the piano. 

Members of the charter night com- 


mittee of the Paragould club were 
Adrian Coleman, chairman, Hugh 
Ketchum, James Hill Jackson, Orris 


Collins and H. C. Rhine; for the Jones- 
boro club, Tom Love, chairman, Ed 
Westbrook and LeRoy Hollingsworth. 
Starting with a fellowship lunch- 
eon conducted by the Kiwanis Club 
of Mid-Town, St. Louis, Missouri, and 
with 275 Kiwanians in attendance, 
the spring conference of Division I 
got under way on March 21 with Pres- 
ident George D. Hart presiding. 
After the introduction of guests 
Graham Sillars of the West End, St. 





The Kiwanis Club of Athens, Texas, has completed two years’ continuous, 100 per cent meetings—a record of which ea" ~ justly very 
of the president of the club, who was sick in bed and unable to attend. a Y 
vg H. R. Tucker, first vice president; Floyd 


necessary OM one Occasion to meet at the 


a contest, no one dreaming that two years would be attained. The officers of the club are: Ross Dixon, 


Armstrong, second vice president; Joel Lusk, secretary, and Travis 


roud. It was 
he perfect attendance began as 


treasurer. 
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Louis, club led some rousing group 
singing. Ernest Orchard performed 
at the piano. 

District Governor Harold G. Ingham 
of Lawrence, Kansas, was guest speak- 
er and addressed the group on “Kiwan- 
is Builds.” 

With approximately 80 in attend- 
ance, the afternoon conference opened 
with a fine talk by Vernon Murphey, 
Southwest St. Louis, on “Getting Men 
Into Kiwanis.” Walter Hellmich, 
Southwest St. Louis, Russell Harstick, 
South Side, St. Louis, and Lester Cox, 
Normandy, St. Louis, each made pres- 
entations on effective ways to plan 
weekly programs. 

M. Reed Bass, St. Louis, and Ira 
Young, University City, gave splendid 
talks on vocational guidance. Murray 
Whitehead, Baden, then discussed the 
present program of inter-club rela- 
tions being carried on in the St. Louis 
area and in Division 1. Especially ef- 
fective was Lester Reinke’s talk (Mid- 
Town club) on “Making the Business 
Standards Committee Function.” 
Something different in Kiwanis Edu- 
cation was presented in the “Kiwanis 
Quotient” idea by Ed Willingham, 
University City, supplemented by re- 
marks by E. E. Ezell, West End. The 
importance of incorporating the Mid- 
Town club was emphasized by Elliott 
Koenig, Mid-Town. 

Both James Green, St. Louis, and 
Al Bryant, South Side, made strong 
appeals to all clubs in urging repre- 
sentation at the International and dis- 
trict conventions. 

Several worth-while under-privileged 
child projects were outlined by Russell 
Ellis of the Canton club. Ear] Sinde- 
cuse, St. Louis, explained the exten- 
sive youth program now being carried 
on by his club. Vic Schwarzenbach, 
Normandy, told how his club had done 
an effective job of supplying under- 
privileged children with shoes which 
had been repaired and distributed 
through the efforts of his fellow club 
members. 

William H. Bryan, St. Louis, former 
lieutenant governor, outlined the pos- 
sibilities in Division I for club exten- 
sion. 

Emphasizing the month of April as 
90-100 per cent attendance month, 
Kenneth Bice, North St. Louis, and 
Ed Baker, St. Louis, made effective 
appeals to the officers of Division I 
clubs to make their members attend- 
ance-conscious. Several plans of 
money-raising activities were offered 
by Joe Plischke, North St. Louis. Some 
special activities carried on by the 
Gravois and Kahoka clubs were pre- 
sented by H. J. Stovesand and K. R. 
Petersen. 

Herbert Hill, Mid-Town, made an 
appeal to the clubs to direct more of 
their efforts toward boys and girls 
work, 

The conference was concluded with 
an evening banquet which the officers 
of the Division I clubs attended. Short 
talks were made by International Trus- 
tee Charles B. Holman, William H. 
Bryan, former lieutenant governor, 











Prominent in the inter-club meeting of clubs in Division V of the New York District with the Kiwanis 
Club of Dunkirk-Fredonia as host were: Sitting, left to right: Lieutenant Governor Kenneth 
Glines; District Governor Harry B. Hanley; President Richard M. Bowen of the host club; and Past 


International President George F. Hixon. 


Standing, left to right: Fred Marshall, former lieutenant 


governor; Past District Governor Arthur O. Morse, and Immediate Past President D. G. Seydel of 
Dunkirk-Fredonia. 


and District Governor Ingham. After 
the presentation of the new system for 
scoring monthly reports by District 
Secretary Ferd Voiland, Jr., the re- 
mainder of the evening was spent in 
an open forum discussion of practical 
ideas for more effective club function- 
ing. 

The account of the spring confer- 
ence of Division I with Mid-Town, St. 
Louis, as host is typical of the fine 
meetings that have been held in other 
divisions, as follows: Division II at 
Kansas City, Missouri, under the di- 
rection of Paul C. Ford; Division V 
at Lawrence, Kansas, under the di- 
rection of Bert A. Nash; Division VI 
at Wichita, Kansas, led by Lieutenant 
Governor Philip Higdon; Division X 
at Larned, Kansas, with Lieutenant 
Governor Alex R. Wilson in charge; 
and Division XI at Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, led by Lieutenant Governor Walter 
E. Hembrow. 

District Governor Ingham and other 
prominent district leaders were pres- 
ent at these divisional meetings. Sub- 
jects pertinent to the smooth running 
of Kiwanis clubs were discussed by 
those judged most capable. In each 
case the meeting was an all-day affair 
with a fellowship luncheon at noon and 
a banquet and ladies’ night meeting 
in the evening. 


NEW YORK 

HE Kiwanis Club of Dunkirk-Fre- 

donia sponsored a fine inter-club 
meeting as a testimonial to Kenneth 
W. Glines, past president of the club 
and now lieutenant governor of Divi- 
sion V. During the evening the lieu- 
tenant governor’s banner was pre- 
sented to the host club, to be used 
during the term of office of Lieutenant 
Governor Glines. 

The meeting, which opened with a 
dinner, was attended by 102 Kiwanians 
from the following clubs of the divi- 
sion: Buffalo, East Aurora, Gowanda, 
Jamestown, Kenmore, Lockport, Roch- 


ester, Silver Creek, Tonawanda and 
the host club. 

Richard M. Bowen, president of the 
Dunkirk-Fredonia club, presided. Dur- 
ing dinner, singing was led by David 
Howells of the host club and George 
King of Buffalo, chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee on Music, Harry John- 
son accompanying. Before the speak- 
ing a brief musical program was pro- 
vided. 

George F. Hixon of Rochester, first 
International president, spoke, as well 
as District Governor Henry B. Hanley 
of Rochester and Past District Gov- 
ernor Arthur O. Morse. Fred Marshall 
of East Aurora, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor, presented the lieutenant gover- 
nor’s banner to the club, this being 
accepted by Robert N. Palmer. 

District Governor Hanley presented 
the charter to the new Kiwanis Club 
of Corning at an inter-club meeting 
attended by approximately 160 Ki- 
wanians and ladies from clubs of the 
vicinity. President Otho Lutz received 
the charter on behalf of his fellow 
members. The toastmaster of the eve- 
ning was Lieutenant Governor Edward 
J. Parish of Oneonta. 

The program included the invocation 
by the Rev. John W. Annas, Jr., a 
Corning Kiwanian; group singing led 
by George King of Buffalo; the intro- 
duction of Kiwanian Mayor Daniel 
Stimson, Corning, by C. John Phillips 
of the Kiwanis Club of Corning; the 
presentation of the toastmaster also 
by Kiwanian Phillips of Corning; the 
presentation of an American flag on 
behalf of the district by District Sec- 
retary Timothy W. Tinsley and its 
acceptance by the Rev. Carl J. Grabb; 
the presentation of a banner. by Frank 
Phillips, former lieutenant governor 
and its acceptance by John H. Far- 
rell; the presentation of a gong and 
gavel by President Thomas Malone of 
Elmira, the sponsoring club, and its ac- 
ceptance by Harry Turbett; the presen- 
tation of the charter and its accept- 
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Participating in the charter night meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Corning, New York, were, left 
to right: President Otho W. Lutz of the Corning 
club; Immediate Past District Governor Stephen 
QO. Salmon; Lieutenant Governor Edward J. Parish, 
and District Governor Henry B. Hanley. 


ance; and the pledge of support of the 
Corning members by Conrad Stone. 

The Charter Night Committee of the 
Corning club was made up of Ki- 
wanians Grabb, Phillips, Lutz, Stone, 
Farrell and Dalton Minard. The Char- 
ter Night Committee of the sponsoring 
club consisted of Kiwanians. Bert 
Voorhees, Frederick Elliott and Larry 
Hastings. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Kiwanis Club of Corning: 
President—Otho W. Lutz; First Vice 
President—Harry B. Turbett; Second 
Vice President—C. Reynolds Everett; 
Secretary—Dalton Minard; Treasurer 
—Walter Reed; Directors—John Far- 
rell, Gilbert Jenkins, Amos Carroll, 
Phillip Scudder, John Phillips, F. E. 
Gorman and J. W. Annas, Jr. 
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A Legislative Kiwanis Club 


By MARTIN P. MOE 


Secretary-Treasurer, Montana District 


T A unique ceremony the Helena 
Legislative Club, authorized by 
Kiwanis International as an of- 

ficial Kiwanis Temporary Organization 
received its certificate of approval re- 
cently. The presentation address was 
made by Governor L. E. Flint of the 
Montana District of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. The certificate was officially re- 
ceived by State Senator R. S. Nutt of 
Richland County, president of the new- 
ly formed temporary organization. 
Martin Moe, District Secretary-Treas- 
urer of Helena, is the secretary. 

Members of the club met every 
Thursday noon, inviting members of 
other service clubs to join them. The 
club is comprised of Kiwanians who are 
members of the Montana legislature. 

In his presentation address Gover- 
nor Flint said in part: 

“For the first time, Kiwanis Inter- 
national has officially recognized as an 
official temporary club, a group of 
members of various other clubs of the 
Montana District of Kiwanis, Kiwan- 
ians who are compelled to be away 
from their home clubs for the duration 
of the Montana legislative session. You 
who are affiliated with this club as 
members, are entitled to all the rights 
and privileges in your meetings and 
your business conduct that is given to 
any other club, except for the provision 
that when you shall have returned to 
your homes, and ceased meeting here, 
the time provision for the life of this 
organization will have expired and the 
club will have been disbanded. This 
certificate of authorization is retro- 


active to your first meeting day and 
your attendance here will be credited 
as though you had regularly attended 
the club of which you are a bona fide 
member. 

“May I say to you who are here as- 
sembled that Kiwanis International 
and the Montana District had no pur- 
pose in organizing this club other 
than to provide a common meeting 
ground for Kiwanians who are away 
from their home clubs. Realizing that 
the sessions of the legislature often 
adjourn too late to permit these visit- 
ing club members to attend the regular 
meetings of the Helena club, the idea 
of the temporary organization was first 
to give primacy to Kiwanis fellowship 
by providing the vehicle through which 
Kiwanians could become acquainted 
one with another, and as well to afford 
opportunity for them to meet and be- 
come better acquainted with those who 
maintain membership in other clubs 
such as Rotary, Lions and Exchange. 

“Kiwanis is of course devotedly in- 
terested in good government but Ki- 
wanis is in no manner interested in 
what party one is affliliated with or 
what church he may or may not attend. 
Kiwanis is interested solely in promot- 
ing citizenship’s responsibility, not as 
legislators but as citizens of this great 
democracy.” 

Five meetings were held with aver- 
age attendance of 30. At the next ses- 
sion we hope to have the club started 
so that it meets the first week so that 
eight instead of five meetings can be 
held. 











Read from left to right: Standing: Henry Woare, Kiwanian, Helena; Hugh Adair, Montana, Lt. Governor, Rotarian, Helena; my | Laubach, Lion, 
» Bo E. 


State Representative, Dutton; Ed Wenger, Kiwanian, State Representative, Anaconda; 
State Senator, Deer Lodge; Harold Hoover, Kiwanian (can see only top of head), Butte; W. H. Reed, a State Represen- 


Keeley, Kiwanian, 


tative, Turner; D. S. Williams, Kiwanian, Supt. of Schools, Bozeman; Tom Duncan, Lion, State Representative, Missoula; Wesley D’ 
. C. of C., Livingston; Fred Keller, Kiwanian, Optician, Kalispell; Neil Parker, Ki- 


State 


wanian. State Representative, Kalispell; Dan Kind, 

/hitefish; Bert Adai 
; ; i laire Flint, Kiwanian, 
atd Johnson, Kiwanian, Chief Justice, Butte; Mark Farris, Kiwanian, Program Chr., Helena. 


Moss, Rotarian, State Representative 
Brown, Kiwanian, Great Falls; Le c 


Representative, Livingston; E. M. (Pat) Keeley, Kiwanian, Sec’ 
iwanian, Book Salesman, Missoula; Ralph Scudder, Rotarian, Supt. 

r Lion, Brother to Lt. Gov., Helena; Rex Haight, Kiwanian, Seate H. S. Supervisor, Helena; Matt 
Gov. Mont. District, Livingston; Ernest Immel, Civitan, Newspaper Reporter, Great Falls; How- 
Sitting : Clyde Burns, Kiwanian, Income 


E. A. Stiefel, Kiwanian, Sec’y. C. of C. 


zeman; W. 
wart, Kiwanian, 


of Schools, Manhattan; G. M. 


Tax, Helena; E. H. 


Bateman, Lion, State Representative, Choteau; Harry Kauffmann, Kiwanian, State Supv. Voc. Ed., Helena; Roger Smith, Kiwanian, Chief of Police, Helena; 


R. R. Renne, Rotarian, State Economist, Bozeman; Torrance MacDonald, Kiwanian, Past Gov., Helena; 
Billings; Martin Moe, Kiwanian District Secretary, Helena; George Dobler, Kiwanian, Laundry Owner, 
poration Tax, Great Falls; Bob Pauline, Kiwanian, State Senator, Kalispell; R. S. 


- Williams, Kiwanian, State Representative, 
reat Falls; Lowell Watkins, Kiwanian, Cor- 


(Dick) Nutt, Kiwanian, State Senator, Sidney. 
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Valuable Clinic Work 
at Waynesboro, Virginia 

One of the major interests of the 
Kiwanis Club of Waynesboro is the 
clinic which was held once a month 
during 1938 under the direction of 
Drs. A. M. McLaughlin and Joseph 
E. Cox, who have been untiring in 
their efforts. They have been at their 
posts on every clinic day from early 
until late, willingly giving up their own 
work on these occasions. Valuable as- 
sistance on these days has also been 
contributed by nurses from the Augusta 
County Health Department. 

Each member of the Kiwanis club 
has also codperated to the utmost in 
this activity, in furnishing transpor- 
tation for the children to and from 
the Town Hall where the clinic is held 
and in lending aid to raising money 
for medicine, operations, glasses and 
food for the needy youngsters of 
Waynesboro and vicinity. The club 
prides itself in the fact that it has been 
able to furnish anything that the doc- 
tors have thus far requested for their 
work and it must be recorded that the 
two physicians have been most reason- 
able in their requests, always attempt- 
ing to keep costs down to a bare mini- 
mum consistent with first-class results. 


CLUB 


Following are listed some of the ma- 
jor clinical accomplishments for the 


year 1938: Twelve clinics were held 
and 272 children were treated, 94 of 
this number being infants and the re- 
maining number of pre-school age. 
Tuberculin tests were performed upon 
73, diphtheria toxoids were given 28 
and one child with active tuberculosis 
was maintained in a sanitarium for 
several months by the club. In addi- 
tion, three tonsillectomies were per- 
formed, one child was fitted with 
glasses and 21 had chest X-rays. 

Since one day a month was insuf- 
ficient to take care of the ever-increas- 
ing work, Drs. McLaughlin and Cox 
proposed that the clinic be held twice 
a month throughout 1939. They volun- 
teered their services for the first and 
third Tuesdays of each month, a pro- 
posal which met with the unanimous 
approval of the club. 


Point Pleasant, West Virginia, 
Sponsors a Colored Boy Scout Troop 
A Boy Scout troop composed of 35 
boys is being sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Point Pleasant at the West 
Virginia Industrial School for Colored 
Boys, a correctional institution opened 
December, 1925. The troop’s charter 
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was presented in February, on the 
twenty-ninth anniversary of the Boy 
Scouts of America. The Kiwanians 
feel that the Boy Scout organization 
will help correct and train these boys 
to become better citizens. 

Kiwanians present at the charter 
presentation meeting included C. O. 
Weissenburger, I. G. Volden, G. H. 
Overholt, F. W. Ingraham, 8S. C. Moys- 
tin, District Treasurer C. G. Bauerle, 
President J. T. Weissenburger and Sec- 
retary John C,. Hutchinson. 


Kiwanis May Festival Pageant 
at Bremerton, Washington 

Last May 14 the Kiwanis Club of 
Bremerton, Washington, presented a 
Kiwanis May Festival Pageant on the 
local athletic field to an estimated 
crowd of 6,000 spectators. Participa- 
tion by all of the city schools included 
1200 pupils and about 75 teachers and 
instructors. The program included 
depictions of numerous fairy tale, film 
and comic page characters, eight May- 
pole dances, posture parades by the 
winning classes in that contest (which 
has been sponsored by the Kiwanis 
club for several years), selections by 
the junior high school orchestra, the 
high school band and a children’s 








The above photograph shows the new La Vina Preventorium for girls, situated on a mountain side overlookin 
completed and put into operation in January. It was built by Contractor S. O. Bennett, a past president of the 
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Altadena, California. The building was 
iwanis Club of Altadena, which furnished 


a room in the building in line with its under-privileged child work. 
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chorus, an exhibition of a high school 
girls’ tumbling team and a professional 
trained animal act. 

The project was given wide publicity 
throughout the county, three girls 
from rural communities taking part in 
the Queen of the May contest. Nine 
candidates took part in this contest. 

Many expressions of praise and com- 
mendation were received on the char- 
acter and beauty of the show, which 


was said by some to be the finest pro-- 


gram of its kind ever presented in 
Bremerton. The net proceeds ex- 
ceeded $1,000, which were used for the 
construction of a suitable building for 
boys’ and girls’ activities. 


Sidney, Ohio, Presents 
Emergency Light to Hospital 

A failure of electric power in an 
emergency in Sidney will not create a 
critical situation at the Sidney hospital 
because of the action taken by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Sidney in the presenta- 
tion of an emergency light for a new 
wing at the Wilson Memorial Hospital. 

This light, which is portable, carries 
a storage battery in the base and when 
not in use is kept plugged into an or- 
dinary electric outlet, the battery be- 
ing fully charged at all times. Should 
a power failure occur the lamp is ca- 
pable of four hours of continuous opera- 
tion, enabling operations or other med- 
ical aid to be carried on. 

The accompanying photographs show 
the presentation of the check for pay- 
ment of the light by President William 
Couser and Secretary Kenneth McDow- 
ell of the Sidney club to the Board of 
Trustees of the hospital. The lamp had 
been on trial at the hospital for several 
weeks when the picture was taken. 

The new wing of the hospital has just 
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Here are members of Girl Scout Troop I, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Forest City, North Caro- 
lina, and their leaders. 


recently been completed and the Ki- 
wanis club, as well as individual mem- 
bers, have been active in the securing 
of funds to complete and furnish the 
new wing. 


Forest City, North Carolina, 
Promotes Girl Scouting 

Realizing the need of girls’ work in 
a city of 5,000, the Kiwanis Club of 
Forest City organized a Girl Scout 
troop in the summer of 1937. The cap- 
tain of the troop is Mrs. B. T. Jones, 
Jr., wife of the chairman of the club’s 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 

This activity has proved very popu- 
lar in Forest City and many girls have 
been seeking membership in the troop. 
Girl Scouting, first introduced in the 
community by the club, received such 





President William Couser and Secretary Kenneth McDowell of the Kiwanis Club of Sidney, Ohio, 
present a check in payment of the new emergency light installed in the new wing at the Wilson 


Memorial Hospital to the 


ard o 


Trustees of the hospital. 


an impetus that only recently a second 
troop was organized by a group of 
women with the advice and assistance 
of Kiwanians. 

Clarence Griffin, secretary of the 
club, writes that in his opinion Girl 
Scouting is one of the most worth-while 
projects a Kiwanis club could sponsor. 
The costs are small and the results are 
great. 


Danville, Illinois, 
Presents ‘Musical Moments” 


Danville made approximately $150 
on a “Musical Moments” show put on 
last month to raise funds for the de- 
fraying of expenses of the club’s free 
dental clinic. 

Included among the 800 in attend- 
ance were 100 guests of the club from 
the two Danville children’s homes and 
the county home. 

The entertainment was directed by 
Leo Spinadel as the climax of his serv- 
ice to the club, as he resigned the fol- 
lowing week to go to New Orleans to 
live. 

The first part of the program in- 
cluded a history of the dental clinic 
by Dr. George McCann, its founder, 
and there was a motion picture show- 
ing the clinic in action. 

The dental clinic has been in opera- 
tion since 1927. 


Vineland, New Jersey, 
Has a "Dads' Club" 


The Kiwanis Club of Vineland, New 
Jersey, has adopted a splendid plan to 
assist under-privileged boys of the 
community. The plan was proposed last 
year by Loren Riggins and is titled the 
“Dads’ Club.” Under the plan, mem- 
bers are given an opportunity of se- 
lecting a boy from among names sup- 
plied by various civic agencies, and 
agree to see each child at least once 
weekly, noting such conditions as need 
correction. These notes or reports are 
turned over to the chairman of the 
““Dads’ Club” every three months. 

The objects of the “Dads’ Club” 
plan include assisting all those coming 
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Above are ladies invited to the open house meeting at the Kiwanis Fresh Air Farm sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Portsmouth, Virginia. 


under the care of the club to do better 
work at school and improve their home 
environment, to guide their recrea- 
tional activities, secure such things as 
are essential to their happiness and to 
broaden their viewpoint through these 
acts of kindness. 

President William Mennies_ ap- 
pointed Loren Riggins chairman of this 
under-privileged child activity and the 
following as members of the commit- 
tee: Jack Castellini, L. R. Winchell, 
Theodore Livingstone, Thomas MclIn- 
tyre, Bert Dowler and Frank Merithew. 

An example of the sort of work ac- 
complished through this committee is 
the very first job presented the ‘‘Dads’ 
Club,” assigned to Jake Castellini. Ki- 
wanian Castellini’s task was to help 
two boys, aged nine and eleven, who 
lived in what was generally believed 
to be the worst shanty on the entire 
Vineland Tract. He cut through official 
red tape and in a few days he had re- 
moved the parents and the boys to a 
decent dwelling. Through the helpful- 
ness of the town’s residents, sufficient 
furniture was obtained to permit oc- 
cupancy of the new home at once. 
Other generous contributions were 
made—and when someone asked Ki- 
wanian Castellini how the boys liked 
their new home, with its ordinary com- 
forts and sanitation, he replied, “The 
kids think they are in Heaven.” 


Fresh Air Farm Operated 
by Portsmouth, Virginia 

Back in 1925 the Kiwanis Club of 
Portsmouth conceived the idea of a 
“Fresh Air Farm’ to be run for under- 
nourished, under-privileged children 
between the ages of five and twelve 
years, and for a period of two months 
of the year, July and August, to build 
them up, both physically and morally, 
under expert supervision. This was 
not to be a mere “camp” but a sana- 
torium, so to speak. 

For three years the “Farm” had 
three different sites, and the venture 
worked so splendidly that in 1928 the 
Kiwanis club purchased a _ ten-acre, 


pine-wooded tract, about five miles 
from Portsmouth, and erected there a 
$4,500 frame structure, with a scien- 
tific layout. Each year the club has 
added improvements with funds de- 
rived from its annual show, “Kiwanis 
Kapers,”’ and other activities. To date 
the club’s investment, in actual cash, 
has totaled approximately $38,000 
for buildings and operation. This is 
an investment, the club feels, that has 
paid a hundred fold in intangible pro- 
fits. 

About thirty days before opening 
day at the “Farm” 100 children, 50 
boys and 50 girls, are carefully selected 
by the city nurses, who are in an ex- 
cellent position to know just who are 
the real needy. The children are then 
given a thorough physical examination 
by the club physicians and through 
facilities at the hospitals of Ports- 
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mouth infected tonsils and adenoids 
are removed, bad teeth are repaired or 
extracted and the children are other- 
wise given a general overhauling. 

The club takes 25 children to the 
“Farm” at a time, alternating the 
girls and the boys, through a two-week 
period. Regular meals, with a suitable 
diet and plenty of fresh milk and veg- 
etables are served. Regular rest pe- 
riods, interespersed with games, daily 
shower baths, with toothbrush drills 
and lessons in hygiene, as well as 
group singing, is the daily routine. On 
Sunday afternoons the children en- 
joy Sunday school under the supervis- 
ion of the clergy, or lay members of 
the club. 

The “Farm” is supervised by an ex- 
perienced nurse, two assistant nurses 
(well versed in physical education), 
a cook and a caretaker. 

For the year 1938 the total expendi- 
ture was $6,150. This included per- 
manent improvements and operation 
of the “Farm” and the retail price 
(donated) of medical and dental care. 

Plans are under way at the present 
time to continue this splendid work 
during the 1939 summer season. 


Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Conducts a Summer Camp 

The Kiwanis Camp at Glen Harbor 
on Long Lake is under the direction of 
the Regina club’s Committee on Boys 
and Girls Work. It is in operation each 
summer for two full months, July and 
August. 

There are three ten-day periods for 
under-privileged boys, a total of 162 
boys receiving the benefit of outdoor 
training and recreation, entirely free 
of charge. Besides a camp superintend- 
ent, an assistant, a qualified nurse and 
a cook, all of whom are paid a salary 
by the Kiwanis club, eight leaders who 
are picked from the Y.M.C.A. and 








A group of boys at Glen Harbor Camp on Long Lake, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, pause for a bit of singing and a picture. 
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church organizations and who donate 
their services, keep the camp running 
smoothly. 3 

After the boys’ camp closes a con- 
tingent of fifty girls who would not 
otherwise have the opportunity of sum- 
mer camp training enjoy ten days at 
the camp. 

The camp is then loaned to the De- 
tention Home for Boys and it has 
proved to be of exceptional value in 
health building and disciplinary train- 
Approximately 80 boys from the 


ing. 
Home are given periods of outdoor ex- 
ercise at the Camp. 


Money to run the camp is raised by 
various club activities, such as selling 
apples or sponsoring concerts and re- 
citals. The chairman of the Committee 
on Boys and Girls Work is G. H. Ben- 
nett. 


Longview, Texas, Is Leader 
In Cub Scout Organization Work 


The Club Scout Sub-Committee of 
the club’s Committee on Boys and 


Girls Work, composed of Harry Hyams 
as chairman, Rudy Friemuth, R. M. 
Park and James McCann, has organ- 
ized, since December, 1938, five Cub 
Scout packs, composed of 19 dens and 
enrolling 125 young boys. These lads 
are from Longview and the neighbor- 
ing communities. 

The Cub Scout organization work in 
this vicinity is completely in the hands 
of the Kiwanis club. When a parent- 
teacher similar sponsoring 
organizing a 


group or 
agency is interested in 
pack, the Kiwanis committee is 
and an organization meeting 
is arranged. The various members of 
the committee have specific duties to 
perform at each meeting, which con- 
informing the sponsoring 


cub 


advised 


sists of 


agency of the details necessary in or- 
ganizing a cub pack, 

As a result of the work of the Ki- 
wanis committee Cub Scouting is firmly 
established in the community and re- 
quests for organizing more cub packs 
are received by the club every week. 


Louisville, Kentucky, Presents 
“Louisville Day"’ Programs 

‘The Kiwanis Club of Louisville dur- 
ing April held a successful series of 
“Louisville Day” programs in the clubs 
throughout Kentucky of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee District. The club of Jellico, 
Tennessee, near the border line, was 
also included in the schedule. There 
are thirty-six clubs in Kentucky and a 
speaker was furnished by the Louis- 
ville club for each of them. A typical 
program carried with it an introduc- 
tion telling of the meaning of “‘Louis- 
ville Day” in Kentucky, music, a brief 
talk on the meaning of Kiwanis, a 
brief talk on the program of the 
Louisville Kiwanis club for 1939, and 
finally a presentation of the highlights 
of the under-privileged child work of 
the Louisville club. The program ended 
with music. The program met with 
great enthusiasm from all sources. A 
radio program was part of the general 
program, 


Beeville, Texas, 
Has a Quiz Contest 

Nearly $400 was raised by the Bee- 
ville club in its annual show, which this 
year took the name of the Kiwanis 
Kwiz Kontest. Built along the lines of 
the popular radio programs “Dr. Quiz’’ 
and “Information Please,” the enter- 
tainment featured several local teams 
pitted against each other—lawyers vs. 
doctors, ministers vs. teachers, Ro- 
tarians vs. Kiwanians, Nominal 
prizes were given to stimulate interest. 
A two-way public address system per- 
mitted the answering of individual 
questions by the audience for small 
cash prizes. The proceeds of the show 
were added to the general fund, most 
of which will be used for under- 
privileged child work. 

Inaugurating a drive to make Bee- 
ville the crepe myrtle city of South 
Texas, the Kiwanis club ordered and 
sponsored the sale (at cost) of a thou- 
sand young crepe myrtle trees to Bee- 
ville residents and organizations. 


ete. 
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Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, 
Sponsors a Career Conference 


“The career conference was a meet- 
ing to help our boys and girls chose 
their future vocations wisely,’ said 
Principal Edgar T. Robinson of the 
Phoenixville High School, as he spoke 
of the purpose of the first annual 
career conference held recently. Ki- 
wanian Robinson was chairman of the 
committee in charge of the conference 
and to him belongs much credit for the 
success of it, which reached 600 stu- 
dents in the high school. 

The meeting was the result of the 
combined efforts of the Kiwanis club 
and the school faculty. Two general 
meetings, one for the girls and one for 
the boys, were held at eleven o’clock. 
These were followed by small group 
conferences in the afternoon, when 
each student attended the conference 
of his choice to hear one or more 
speakers on the subject in which he 
was particularly interested. 


Rahway, New Jersey, 
Helps Train Leaders 

In Rahway, New Jersey, a residen- 
tial and industrial city of 20,000 popv- 
lation, the Kiwanis club has just com- 
pleted ten years of practical service 
in training leaders in its community 
through its Student Loan Committee. 
During this period 19 boys have been 
aided in obtaining a college education 
by loans from the club. These students 
have attended 16 different colleges— 
Rutgers, Brown, Louisiana State, 
Wesleyan, Newark, Wheaton, Illinois, 
Harvard, Springfield, R. C. A. School, 
Duke, Rider, Rochester, Shaw, Lehigh 
and the University of Pennsylvania. 
Fifteen different courses of study have 
been pursued, including business ad- 
ministration, economics, civil engineer- 
ing, chemical engineering, journalism, 
music, medicine, physical education 
and radio engineering, 

The recipients are selected by the 
Student Loan Committee on a basis of 
character, scholarship and initiative. 








The Junior Choirs of Harrisonbur; 


& 
Kiwanis Club of Harrisonburg. 


Virginia, recently presented a series of songs and choruses for the benefit of the under-privileged child fund of the 
The concert was under the direction of Kiwanian Joseph F. i 


/ine. 
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At left: 


Scout Troop 55, composed of boys of the Louisiana Baptist Children’s Home, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Monroe, Louisiana. 


Sec ee Cae a 


At right: 


The log and stone clubhouse erected by the Monroe club for the use of Troop 55. The clubhouse is completely equipped for week-end camping, with both 


Contact is maintained during the col- 
lege career by correspondence and by 
occasional interviews during vacation 
periods. The loans are disbursed as 
needed over a four-year period and 
bear interest at four per cent during 
the college course and six per cent 
thereafter. Repayment starts a year 
after graduation. Individual loans have 
varied from $150 to $1,100. A total 
of $8,800 has been loaned to date, 
$3,700 has been repaid and the value 
of the fund including cash on hand is 
about $6,200. This has been accom- 
plished by a club which has averaged 
about 36 members during the past 
decade. The fund has been financed by 
allotting a portion of the weekly club 
dues to the Student Loan Committee. 

A large measure of the success of 
the plan has been due to the continuity 
of membership of the Student Loan 
Committee and to the genuine interest 
in youth problems which the members 
have displayed. The Student Loan 
Committee at present comprises Free- 
land J. Gibbons, Orlando Dey, John R. 
Baumann, Reginald P. Lukens and 
David Engleman. 


Monroe, Louisiana, 
Stresses Boy Scout Work 


One of the important activities of 
the Kiwanis Club of Monroe is directed 
by its Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work, under the chairmanship of Vice 
President Charles Fleming. The out- 
standing service rendered by the com- 
mittee during the past year was the 
organization and equipment of a Boy 
Seout troop among the boys of the 
Louisiana Baptist Children’s Home, an 
institution for the care and education 
of orphan children of Louisiana. 

To provide a meeting place for the 
troop the club sponsored the erection 
of a club house built largely by the 
boys of the troop under supervision 
provided by the club. The club house, 
dedicated with impressive ceremonies 
by District Governor Frank A. Hender- 
son, is constructed of stone and logs. 
It is a commodious structure, provided 
with facilities for week-end camping. 


inside and outside fireplaces. 


A feature is the great stone fireplace 
opening into the main club room. The 
fireplace also has an opening on the 
outside of the building, used for open 
air campfire sessions of the troop. 
The club house is delightfully located 
on the shores of Bayou DeSiard, a 
picturesque stream which permits 
boating, swimming and fishing activi- 
ties. 

The ceremonial dedication was at- 
tended by members of both the Mon- 
roe and West Monroe Kiwanis clubs. 
The Rev. B. F. Wallace, a member of 
the Monroe club, and superintendent 
of the Children’s Home, presented the 
speakers, who included Past Presidents 
Hugh Wallace, Fred Williamson and 
C. C. Colvert, and Olan H. Black, 
Scout executive of the Ouachita Valley 
Council. District Governor Henderson 
made the dedication address. The en- 
tire troop of boy scouts, in full uni- 
form, marched into the club house and 
took formal possession at the conclu- 
sion of the ceremonies. 

In addition to the erection of the 
club house, the Kiwanis club gave the 
Scout troop a summer outing last year 
at Hot Springs, Arkansas, buses of 
the City of Monroe being placed at 
the disposal of the club to transport 
the boys to and from the Springs. 


DeKalb, Illinois, 
Honors Farm Winners 


Following its custom of honoring 
people in DeKalb and vicinity who 
have shown merit in their particular 
field, the Kiwanis Club of DeKalb re- 
cently entertained nine farmers who 
had won gold medals in the State Ten- 
Acre Corn-Growing Contest. This con- 
test is sponsored annually by the 
Illinois Crop Improvement Association 
and the University of Illinois. To re- 
ceive a gold medal the contestant must 
raise over 100 bushels of corn per acre 
and keep accurate accounts of cost, 
soil preparation, rotation of crops on 
that plot and other details regarding 
the working of the land. 

The nine farmers from DeKalb 
County represented almost one-fifth of 


the total number who entered the con- 
test in the entire state. One hundred 
and thirty-five bushels per acre was 
the highest yield reported among these 
men and the lowest was 117 bushels, 
all of which is over double the county 
average, 

Professor Hackelman, extension spe- 
cialist in agriculture at the University 
of Illinois, was the speaker and he ex- 
plained the purpose of the contest to 
the group of 70 Kiwanians and their 
farmer guests. About 30 farmers in 
addition to the prize winners were 
guests of the club at this very suc- 
cessful meeting. 


Many Worth-While Projects 
at LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

With a district governor, a lieu- 
tenant governor and a district secre- 
tary all in one club, plus a live presi- 
dent, the Kiwanis Club of LaCrosse 
has increased its membership and av- 
erage attendance and has excelled in 
many fine activities. 

The Kiwanians codperated with the 
members of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in bringing to LaCrosse the 
National Skating Tournament, which 
was attended by thousands from many 
miles around and was voted the most 
successful meet ever held. 

The club takes an active part in the 
LaCrosse Hall of Fame award and this 
year a woman was honored, after three 
men had received the award in pre- 
vious years. Miss Hannah C, McConn- 
ville, who has taught in the schools of 
LaCrosse for 50 years, was so honored. 
The award is given for outstanding 
civic, philanthropic and religious work 
in the community. 

In connection with its Youth Pro- 
gram, the club has started a series of 
programs on Character Building. The 
topics for this series include Youth and 
Its Vocations; Youth and Crime; Youth 
and Marriage; Youth and Health; 
Youth and Democracy; Youth and the 
Schools; Youth and the Church; The 
Coordination of Youth Agencies; 
Youth and the Movies; Youth and the 
Parents; Youth and the Radio: Youth 
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The annual observance of Fathers’ and Daughters’ Day by the Kiwanis Club of Winamac, Indiana, 

closed with the taking of this picture. The entertainment during luncheon this year was provided by 

some of the daughters themselves. Mary Jane Fry, in the long white skirt, front row, gave a song 

and tap dance. She is the daughter of President Russell F. Fry, in front at extreme right. Marilyn 

Halleck, wearing striped cap at extreme left, sang a solo, while Leaine Byfield, second from right on 
the step, played an eboe solo. 





A recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Green Bay, Wisconsin, was held in a paper mill as part of 
the club’s ‘“‘Know Your Own City’’ program. 





Some of the first youngsters who took advantage of the bate registration program sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Exeter, California. 
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and Recreation; Youth Services of the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts and similar organizations. 

These programs will be a part of the 
major youth activities which the La- 
Crosse club has set for itself during 
the year. 


Exeter, California, Encourages 
Registration of Bicycles 


In an effort to halt ‘an epidemic of 
bicycle thievery, the Kiwanis Club of 
Exeter and the city police department 
have been carrying on a bicycle regis- 
tration program. This service is of- 
fered free of charge for all owners of 
bicycles in the City of Exeter and the 
rural districts. 

Each bicycle brought in is given a 
number and the number, preceded by 
the word Exeter, is stamped with steel 
dies into the frame of the bicycle. The 
owner’s name and number and a de- 
scription of the bicycle are then placed 
on record at the city hall. Only one reg- 
istration is required. In the case of a 
change of ownership of a bicycle, the 
number is registered under the new 
owner’s name. 

This activity is under the direction of 
the club’s Committee on Public Welfare, 
of which Harry T. Britten is chairman. 

Secretary Frank E. Page reports 
that five stolen bicycles were recovered 
the first five weeks through the use of 
the registration system. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin, Holds 
"Know Your Own City" Meetings 


Each year the Kiwanis Club of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, has several programs 
known as “Know Your Own City.” The 
accompanying photograph was taken at 
one of these special meetings, held in 
the new $750,000 addition of the North- 
ern Paper Mills. 

On these journeys the club’s regular 
hotel, where meetings are held, brings 
out the food, tables, chairs, song books, 
etc. 

After the luncheon there are remarks 
and then an inspection of the plant or 
institution. These programs have taken 
the membership to schools, institutions, 
fire departments, county buildings, etc. 
The Kiwanians are very much enthused 
over the idea and they have become 
familiar with many things which they 
might otherwise know nothing about. 


Monett, Missouri, Promotes 
Carpentry and Archery 


The Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work recently laid out plans for a com- 
munity work show in a Monett church 
basement and was instrumental in get- 
ting a sufficient amount of white paint 
to cover the interior of the work shop. 
A carpenter was secured to construct a 
work bench and the club obtained a 
small wood lathe, a one-third horse- 
power motor, a jig saw, a bench planer, 
a bench saw and a motor-driven emery 
wheel. 

The club has also put forth a special 
effort to promote archery in this dis- 
trict and at least 100 boys are inter- 
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ested in this activity. A number of bows 
and arrows have been made, besides two 
targets, and an archery match was held 
between Troop 36 and Troop 39 of the 
Boy Scout organization. 


Fresno, California, Sponsors 
Brotherhood Goodwill Meeting 


Catholics, Protestants and Jews, 
meeting together in a common bond of 
brotherhood and fellowship, recently 
heard three speakers, each a represent- 
ative of one of the groups, extoll the 
virtue of international brotherhood and 
voice a uniform plea for Americans to 
stand shoulder to shoulder in any effort 
to retain their inalienable rights. 

The occasion was the Brotherhood 
Goodwill Dinner at the Hotel Fresno, 
sponsored by the Kiwanis club of 
Fresno in codperation with the B’nai 
Brith Lodge and the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, under the general auspices of 
the National Congress of Christians 
and Jews. 

The speakers were German-born 
Martin Hall, free lance journalist and 
publisher, now of Chicago; Superior 
Court Judge I. M. Golden of San Fran- 
cisco; and the Rev. John J. Crowley of 
Lone Pine, former Fresno Roman Cath- 
olic priest. 

The Most Rev. Philip G. Scher, bish- 
op of the Monterey-Fresno Diocese of 
the Catholic Church, offered the invo- 
cation and Louis Heilbron, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Fresno, 
was toastmaster 


Northwest Detroit, Michigan, Builds 
in Honor of Past President Heap 

The possibility of erecting a new 
bunk house at the approximate cost of 
$800 was a main topic of discussion at 
a recent meeting of the Past Presidents’ 
Committee. Almost immediately the 
problem of the new bunk house was 
solved—not by the committee but by 
a group of friends of the club’s beloved 
past president, Thomas H. Heap, who 
passed away last December. These men 
decided to build, by private subscrip- 
tion, a new bunk house at Camp Jef- 
frey as a memorial to “Tom.” The 
idea met instant favor among the mem- 
bers and in a very short time the entire 
amount necessary was subscribed. 

A recommendation that the club send 
51 under-privileged boys to Camp Jef- 
frey in July, 1939, each for a period of 
two weeks, at an approximate cost of 
$1,068, has been adopted by the board 
of directors. 


Independence, Kansas—During the 
month of February the Kiwanis Club of 
Independence sponsored a_ bowling 
tournament for the purpose of raising 
funds for under-privileged child work, 
which activity has precedent over all 
others within the club. The tourna- 
ment proved to be a great success be- 
cause of the hearty codperation of the 
entire membership and of the local mer- 
chants, who donated the prizes—a total 
of 150. The club made a profit of $240 
on this activity. 
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Shown here are five of the leading figures in the Brotherhood Dinner which the Kiwanis Club of 

Fresno, California, helped sponsor. ated, left to right: Louis Heilbron, president of the Fresno 

Kiwanis club; The Most Rev. Philip G. Scher, bishop of the Monterey-Fresno diocese of the Roman 

Catholic Church, and Martin Hall, recently expelled from Germany. Standing, left to right: The 

Rey. John J. Crowley of Lone Pine, former Fresno Catholic leader, and Superior Court Judge I. M. 
Golden of San Francisco, representative of the Jewish group. 
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A view of the Kiwanis playground which was a major interest of the Kiwanis Club of Lakeland, 

Florida, last summer, under the direction of the Committee on Under-Privileged Child. The committee 

also maintained a workshop in connection with the playground, on which some 150 boys and girls 

were taken care of under supervision of playground instructors. Twenty-five boys were taught crafts 
of all kinds in the workskop classes, held twice a week. 


BOWLING TOURNAMENT 


BENEFIT KIWANIS UNDERPRIVILEGED FUND 
Starts FEB. 6°13 Hekets IO 













The local merchants were generous in their conttibution of prizes for the winners of the bowling 
tournament conducted by the Kiwanis Club of Independence, Kansas. A total of 150 awards were 
donated, some of which are shown above. 
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Marquette, Michigan, 
Sponsors a Queen 

For one week last December a con- 
test was carried on in Marquette to 
choose the girl who would rule over 
the winter sports in Marquette, her 
title to be, ‘“Marquette’s Winter 
Queen.” Six service clubs were asked 
to enter a girl in this contest. The 
Kiwanis Club of Marquette entered 
Miss Margaret Miller—and Miss Miller 
was chosen “Queen” by popular bal- 
lot. 

February 5 to 12 was carnival week 
in Marquette and the climax was 
reached when Miss Miller wag crowned 
“Queen.” President Howard C. Treado 
of the Kiwanis Club of Marquette, also 
sheriff of Marquette County, crowned 
the “Queen” while a capacity crowd 
watched the coronation. 

On February 20 Marquette’s 
“Queen” went to Ishpeming, Michigan, 
to enter the contest for the “Queen of 
the North.” Twelve girls from differ- 
ent cities in the Upper Peninsula com- 
peted—and again Miss Miller was vic- 
tor, being selected “Queen of the 
North” by unanimous vote of the three 
out-of-state judges. Miss Miller was 
crowned once more on February 21, 
before a crowd of nine thousand. 





Ottawa, Illinois, Inspects 
World's Fair Playground Equipment 


Members of the Ottawa club had an 
opportunity to view and to test out New 
York World’s Fair playground equip- 
ment when they visited the plant of the 
J. E. Porter Corporation in Ottawa, 
where all of the play apparatus for 
“Children’s World” was constructed. 

On a tour of inspection through the 
Porter factory, which followed a noon- 
day dinner meeting, the group was es- 
corted by Kiwanian Howard E. Davis, 
sales manager of the Porter firm. 

The Kiwanians tried out the “baby 
elephant” slide, down the trunk of 
which children attending the New York 


fair will descend; the “strato cars,” 
capable of being manipulated to a 
dizzy height; and teeter-totters with 


the heads of birds and animals instead 
of the usual prosaic handle bars. 











(ze 3 

Miss Margaret Miller, ‘‘Queen of the North,’’ was 

the entry of the Kiwanis Club of Marquette, 

Michigan, in the Winter Sport Queen Contest 
held in Marquette. 





In addition to the “baby elephant” 
slide, the Porter firm built a giant 
elephant slide for the fair—11 feet 
high and 30 feet in length; also a huge 
streamlined slide of similar size, and 
numerous other novel and modernistic 
pieces of playground apparatus. 

The visit of the Kiwanis club to 
the plant was made shortly before the 
World’s, Fair equipment was _ loaded 
into railroad box cars for shipment to 
New York. 


Jacksonville, Illinois, 
Encourages 4-H Club Activity 


The Committee on Agriculture of the 
Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, in dis- 
cussing the various projects which 
might be sponsored during the past 
year, realized that the 4-H clubs of 
Morgan County were doing a con- 
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structive piece of work. The commit- 
tee further realized that it was im- 
portant that the 4-H club members at- 
tend all meetings regularly and that 
it was also important that all mem- 
bers complete their projects. The 
committee conceived the idea that it 
would be well for the various 4-H 
clubs to compete for some sort of 
award. The idea was presented to the 
Kiwanis club as a whole and it unani- 
mously voted to give a plaque to 
the agricultural 4-H clubs of Morgan 
County for the highest percentage of 
members completing their projects and 
the highest percentage of members in 
attendance at all 4-H club meetings. 

The Berea 4-H club, under the lead- 
ership of Lester Martin, won this dis- 
tinction and honor. The young people 
were invited to meet with the Kiwanis 
club and at that time they furnished 
the program, giving a brief outline 
of several of their projects. The Ki- 
wanis club presented the 4-H club 
with a beautifully engraved plaque 
with the understanding that the young 
folks were to win it for three years 
before it could be kept permanently. 

Members of the Kiwanis club’s Com- 
mittee on Agriculture are: Lawrence 
T. Oxley, Claude Jewsbury, Carl E. 
Robinson, Morgan Williams and Er- 
win Aufdenkamp. 


Spanish Fork, Utah, 


Entertains Boy Scouts 


More than 150 Boy Scouts and Scout 
officials were entertained by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Spanish Fork at their 
first annual Scout Jamboree. 

At the luncheon hour the club met 
with officials of the National Parks 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, 
the officials and Scoutmasters of the 
Palmyra Stake, as their special guests 
and heard A. A. Anderson, chief ex- 
ecutive of the National Parks Council, 
eulogize the work of Scouting and 
praise the work of Kiwanis that has the 
youth of America at heart. 

Following the luncheon the group 
went to the Spanish Fork Junior High 
School gymnasium where the Boy 
Scouts were entertained. Each of the 











More than 150 Boy Scouts were entertained by the Kiwanis Club of Spanish Fork, Utah. Above are members of the club with the Scouts. 
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Affairs and Agriculture. ¢ 
R. W. Kirkpatrick and Secretary Byron Sperow. 


nine troops present put on a stunt and 
a demonstration of the work of Scout- 


ing. Afterwards refreshments were 
served, 
The Scouts expressed their deep 


gratitude for the enjoyable evening and 
officials stated that the events were the 
greatest boon to Scouting that had ever 
happened in the district. The Kiwanis 
enjoyed themselves so much that they 
have already planned for a bigger and 
better Jamboree in 1940 as a part of 
the Scout birthday program. 

The Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work was in charge of this activity, 
with H. P. Jones, chairman, John K. 
Johnson, Arthur Jolley and Arnold 
Angell assisting. 


Ripley, Ohio, Distributes 
Calves to 4-H Club Members 

For the second successive year the 
Kiwanis Club of Ripley distributed 
forty white-face Hereford calves to 
a like number of members of the Brown 
County 4-H Kiwanis Calf Club. 

The 4-H club boys and girls feed 
and tend the calves until the last week 
in October, when they are sold at pub- 
lic auction in Ripley at a farmers’ 
festival sponsored by the Kiwanis 
club. 

Besides the experience gained in 
handling first-class livestock, these 
farm boys and girls profit from their 
work. The calves weigh on an aver- 
age of 400 pounds when distributed. 
When they are put up for sale in the 
fall, their average weight is around 
1,000 pounds. The weight put on, less 
feeding costs, means a profit to each 
youngster, 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
Advances Safety Work in Schools 


A training school for captains of 
school safety patrols in the Johns- 
town metropolitan area—that is the 
safety project adopted by the Johns- 
town Kiwanis club for 1939. The pro- 
gram, which is being sponsored in co- 
operation with the Johnstown Motor 
Club, is designed to educate the school- 
boy captains so that they may in turn 
instruct the members of their patrols 
in highway safety. 

Under the plan some 60 captains of 
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patrols from public and _ parochial 
schools in the district will be sent to 
Camp Reynolds, summer resort of the 
Johnstown Y.M.C.A. in Huntingdon 
County, next August for a week’s 
course. 

According to Wilbur C. Mulhollen, 
safety director of the motor club and 
supervisor of the patrols, the captains 
will be given a period of instruction 
each day in traffic safety and especially 
in its relation to pedestrians. The re- 
mainder of the day will be devoted to 
recreation, thus giving the boys the 
benefit of a camping trip as a reward 
for their services, in addition to teach- 
ing them traffic safety. 

It is planned to have outstanding 
experts at the camp as instructors. The 
regular camp staff will have charge of 
the recreation program for the boys. 
The captains fortunate enough to be 
selected for the course will return 
from camp as trained safety boy lead- 
ers—not only in the matter of traffic 





The Kiwanis Club of Waukon, Iowa, donated two 
trophies which were presented at the County 
Basketball Tournament held at Waukon for three 
days last February. The trophies were presented 
for sportsmanship, one to the girls’ team and one 
to the boys’ team displaying the finest spirit 
throughout the tournament. The girls from Harp- 
ers Ferry, Iowa, won the girls’ trophy and the 
boys’ team of Waukon was awarded the boys’ 
trophy. 
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At left: Members of the Brown County 4-H Calf Club sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of — Ohio, and members of the club’s Committees on Public 
At the extreme left is Kiwanian George Pulliam, county agent. t the right in this picture are Kiwanians Edward Campbell, 
icture at right are some of the 40 white-faced Hereford calves distributed to a like number 


‘his is the second year for this activity in the Kiwanis club. 


safety but as supervisors of safe re- 
creation as well. 

According to President W. H. Pat- 
terson of the Kiwanis Club of Johns- 
town, the captains selected must meet 
certain scholastic and leadership re- 
quirements so that they will be quali- 
fied to spread the “safety religion” 
they learn at camp. 

According to plans outlined, the Ki- 
wanis club will contribute $5.00 of the 
$8.00 required to send a boy to camp 
for one week. The remaining $3.00 is 
to be raised by the captain himself 
or by the school where he is stationed. 


Longview, Washington, Conducts 
Fourth Annual Amateur Night Program 

This was the fourth year for the 
club’s Kiwanis amateur night program. 
The advance ticket sale was well over 
500 tickets before the show day arrived. 
The money cleared on this activity is 
being used for the band uniform fund 
and for new music for the band. 

Over 300 acts had tried out to make 
the 20 places on the amateur program. 
Shows had been held previously in six 
nearby towns and the club had had a 
committee present at each one to judge 
the shows and present $5.00 in prize 
money for the best numbers. This meth- 
od helped in a promotional way. 

So that the always popular juvenile 
numbers would not win all of the prize 
money, three classifications were used 
this year—juvenile, senior and classi- 
cal. 

Those attending the show had a bal- 
lot to use and the club members col- 
lected and totaled the vote while the 
boys’ band played several numbers. 

The club reports that this sort of ac- 
tivity makes the members all work and 
presents the club nicely before the 
community, besides aiding worth-while 
club projects. Through the Band Com- 
mittee the club is furnishing 66 band 
uniforms. 


Southwest Chicago, Illinois—The 
club has been assisting three needy 
school children, furnishing glasses to 
one and carfare for school to the 
others. It also has planned a campaign 
for toy collection, repairs and redistri- 
bution. 
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Chatham, Ontario—St. Thomas Hall 
was filled with Chatham Kiwanians, 
their wives, and farmers of the River 
District and from the adjacent town- 
ships, who enjoyed the meeting of fel- 
lowship on the occasion of the annual 
visit of the Chatham club in the inter- 
ests of better rural-urban understand- 
ing. After an excellent chicken din- 
ner J. C. Steckley, superintendent of 
the Provincial Experimental Farm at 
Ridgetown, gave an interesting talk, 
emphasizing the need of scientific pro- 
duction on the farm, 


Troy, New York, Conducts 
Speed Skating Meet 

In coéperation with the Municipal 
Recreation Department, the Troy club 
staged a speed skating meet last winter 
which attracted a large field of blades- 
men from Northern New York and New 





Junior girls in the 220-yard race sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Troy, New York, are poised above 
Jorothy Kirkpatrick, second from right, was the winner. 
in coéperation with the Municipal Recreation Department and attracted a large number of bladesmen 


for the starter’s gun 


from Northern New York and New England. 


Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, Has 
Real Stove for "Hot Stove League” 

The Kiwanis Club of Englewood re- 
cently introduced a startling novelty 
in the grand old “Hot Stove League” 
by actually producing the stove. All 
these years baseball’s army of “Hot 
Stove Leaguers” has had plenty of argu- 
ments around purely imaginary heat- 
ers. But now the myth becomes a fact. 
A genuine “Hot Stove League” meeting 
was held with a real stove, plenty of 
chawin’ tobacco, the old time cob pipe, 
soda crackers and all other equipment 
of the proverbial country store fan ses- 
ion. 

The Chicago Park District furnished 
the stage setting of the country stove 
to the last detail, including the stove, 
through Kiwanians William Collins and 
Robert Bantz. Jack Sheehan, director 
of baseball activity for the Chicago 
Park District, was the chief arguer. 
Ira Huchinson, Brooklyn National 
League star, and Coach Billy Webb of 
the Chicago White Sox put the 
“League” on a professional level. 

The first session proved so popular 
that NBC asked for a second session 
to be broadcast on a national hook-up. 





Above are members of the Kiwanis Club of Elizabeth City, North Carolina, the recipients of two 
pure-bred pigs and the fathers of the boys who were in attendance at the formal presentation of the 


A 11 Kiwanian 
fans were there 
with cob pipes 
ready to defend 
their pet team 


and players. Hal 
Totten, special 
events announcer 
of NBC, and Mar- 
vin McCarthy, 
sports editor of 
the Chicago Daily 
Times, had a diffi- 
cut time keeping 
the arguments 
within reason. To 
satisfy the Kiwa- 
nian fans and 
guests who were 
not able to get 
close enough to 
the microphone to 
present their ar- 
guments, apples, 
coffee and dough- 
nuts were served. 
Other clubs 
looking for novel 
ideas may be in- 
terested in this. 


England. Recreation Commissioner 
Edward A. Wachter, who is chairman 
of the Kiwanis club’s Committee on 


The meet was staged 











The above gentlemen are participating in a ‘‘Hot Stove League’’ session con- 
ducted by the Kiwanis Club of Englewood, Chicago, Illinois. Left to right, 
back row: William Collins, George Smith, J. F. McFarland, George Premer, 
Carl Sommer, President L. C. Smith, Immediate Past President A. H. Volk- 
man, Bennett Todd and Bob Bantz, with Marvin McCarthy, sports editor of 
The Chicago Daily Times, with microphone at the right. Seated, front row, 
left to right: Harold Erickson, K. Ray Ballantine, Raymond E. Nelson and 
Sidney Jackson, with Hal Totten of the National Broadcasting Company 
(WENR) standing at the microphone. 


Public Affairs, was assisted by a corps 
of fellow club members in staging the 
races. 

Eighteen races were on the program, 
including events for juniors and mid- 
gets as well as seniors. The Kiwanis 
Club of Troy, besides helping with the 
supervision, furnished most of the 
medals for the meet. 

This was the first activity of this 
sort held in Troy and the members 
hope that it may develop into an annual 
affair. 


Storm Lake, lIowa—Through the 
club’s Milk Fund 200 bottles of milk 
and four pounds of graham crackers 
were distributed each school day dur- 
ing the winter to the under-privileged 
pre-school and school children at all 
Storm Lake schools, both parochial and 


pigs at a recent meeting of the Kiwanis club. At the same meeting the trophy shown on the box at * 
right was presented to the members of the Kiwanis softball team who won the 1938 city championship. public. 
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A winner at this year’s Southwestern Livestock Exhibition was this young 
farmer, shown with ‘‘Royal Kiwanis’’ which was a tiny calf when given the 
y the Kiwanis Club of El Paso, Texas, at the 1938 


lad, L. V. Dodson, Jr., 
show. 


Denver, Colorado, 
Sponsors Symposium 


For over twenty years the Kiwanis 
Club of Denver has sponsored an or- 
atorical contest in the public schools, 
but for two years the contest has under- 
gone a complete change and it was de- 
cided this year to hold a symposium 
on “The Problems of Youth as Viewed 
by Youth.” 

A representative from each of four 
high schools took part in the symposium 
at the Kiwanis meeting on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. The unanimous de- 
cision of all the Kiwanians and guests 
present was that it was the best pro- 
gram in months. The four topics dis- 
cussed by the high school students 
were: “Youth in Education,” ‘Youth 
in Leisure,’ “Youth in a Job’”’ and 
“Youth in Crime.” 

The Kiwanis club was pleased to 
learn that this excellent quintet of 
students carried their messages to all 
parts of Denver in the following few 
weeks, because the public felt that 
such information is of vital importance 
to all young people in this day and 
age. 

Superintendent of Schools Charles 
E. Green and the principals of the 
high schools participating, as well as 
the teachers of those high schools, 
gave splendid codperation to the Ki- 
wanis club in this activity. The pro- 
ject was under the direction of Carson 
Perkins and his Americanization Com- 
mittee. 


Fourth Annual Community 
Sale at Hamilton, Illinois 


During the past several years the 
Kiwanis ‘Club of Hamilton has done an 
outstanding job in caring for the physi- 
cally handicapped and under-privileged 
children of the community. For the 
past four years community auction 
sales have yielded generous amounts to 
be used for this work. 

This year’s community sale, held on 
a Saturday afternoon, was a great suc- 


Youth.”’ 


cess, $700 being raised for the work 
of the club. On Thursday and Friday 
the various committees were active in 
Hamilton and the surrounding commu- 
nity picking up the contributions of 
citizens. 

A committee in charge of the lunch 
counter and baked goods started serv- 
ing lunches in the middle of the fore- 
noon and it was busy until the sale 
ended. 

Promptly at 1:30 p.m. two auction- 
eers opened the sale, which lasted all 
afternoon. The articles for sale were 
many and varied, such as canned food, 
home baked goods of all kinds, oid 
clothes, furniture, hay, corn, oats, 
wheat, turkeys, chickens, roofing paper, 
wire, harness, one small pig and a 
model “A” Ford. In addition there was 
a large amount of absolutely new ma- 
terial which was sold at bargain prices. 
Five or six clerks were kept busy 
throughout the sale listing and tagging 
material as fast as it was sold. 

The merchants of Hamilton and of 
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Here are the four boys who participated in the symposium recently 
conducted by the Kiwanis Club of Denver, Colorado. 
of the symposium was, ‘“‘The Problems of Youth as Viewed by 
The boys taking part included Joseph DiLorenzo, Jack 
MacColl, John Furneau and Jack Wachob. 


The subject 


Keokuk as well, codperated 100 per 


cent in this project. 


Piqua, Ohio—This year the club was 
asked by the county committee on the 
fight against infantile paralysis to spon- 
sor the work in Piqua. Under the able 
chairmanship of Ray Fitzsimmons, a 
President’s Ball was held at the Cen- 
tral High School. The codperation of 
the Boy Scouts of the community was 
secured in selling buttons for the 
“March of Dimes.” After all expenses 
were deducted, approximately $200 was 
realized, of which amount the club was 
entitled to half. 


Hermosa Beach, California—The 
club has done splendid work in its 
sponsorship of Boy Scout Troop 277. 
The troop reached its peak of enroll- 
ment last year, only a year after it 
had been organized. The Scoutmaster 
of the troop is Ray E. Williams, a 
former Eagle Scout, and a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Hermosa Beach. 





A general view of the fourth annual community sale held by the Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, Illinois, 
at which $700 was raised for the club’s come >? on Under-Privileged Child and Boys and Girls 
ork. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Paducah, Kentucky, erected its first road 
Reading from left 
to right are William Cashon, Secretary K. C. Dunn and President 


sign just two weeks after receiving its charter. 


C. Kildow Lovejoy. 





Above are the three farm boys who are taking the farm course at 


the University of Manitoba on Winnipeg 
one of its regular meetings and “a 


on the entire club membership. 


George Fraser, David Buechert, Kenneth McRae and Dean A. V. 


the Faculty of Agriculture at the 


Manitoba. 


Mitchener of 


Sierra Madre, California—Basket- 
ball was conducted during the winter 
for the children of Sierra Madre in the 
recreation hall of a local church, the 
use of which was donated by the 
church, the club paying for the lights. 
Both the boys’ and the girls’ groups 
were under the sponsorship of the Ki- 
wanis club, the boys’ team being 
refereed by the son of a Kiwanian and 
the girls’ team by a member of the 
Sierra Madre club. 


Deer Lodge, Montana—The Commit- 
tee on Boys and Girls Work is work- 
ing on the establishment of a Kiwanis- 
sponsored employment agency for boys 
and girls, the idea being that those who 
want to hire boys and girls for odd jobs 
will have a central agency to contact. 


New Castle, Pennsylvania—The club 
had the honor of being the first civic 
club to have a program broadcast from 
the local radio station WKST. Two 
programs during the month of Feb- 
ruary were broadcast. 


Daytona Beach, Florida—The club 
has been furnishing orange juice for 
75 school children; also furnishing sev- 
eral under-privileged school children 
with lunches and milk. 





Kiwanis scholarships. 
These boys recently addressed the Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg at 
made an excellent impression 
eading from left to right are 


Danville, Kentucky, 
Supports Dental Clinic 

An average of 350 in- 
digent children each year 
reap benefits of the den- 
tal clinic work laid be- 
fore them by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Danville. 
Danville is a town of 
8,000 population in the 
Bluegrass section. 

Access to expert den- 
tal service is an accepted 
privilege for most peo- 
ple but the Danville 
Kiwanians recognized 
that it was totally lack- 
ing for children whose 
parents simply could not 
afford it. Consequently, 
they sponsor the clinic 
as one of their impor- 
tant projects under the 
supervision of the Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls 
Work. 

Held twice a week in 
cooperation with the 
local Red Cross authori- 
ties, the clinic receives a 
generous sum each year 
from the Kiwanis club. 
As plans for 1939 were 
made at a recent meet- 
ing, the club intends to 
increase this sum to en- 
large the scope of the 
clinic work. 

Seven dentists of Dan- 
ville, including Dr. K. M. 
Dunavent, who is an ac- 
tive Kiwanian, and in ad- 


dition, a Negro dentist 
University of from Richmond, Ken- 

tucky, contribute their 

services gratis to the 
clinic. A schedule is followed so that 
one dentist attends the clinic once a 
month. Money from the Danville Ki- 
Wanians is used to purchase dental 
equipment. 


Dr. J. F. Owen of the Kentucky State 
Bureau of Dental Health, Lexington, 
Kentucky, said of the Danville clinic 
that it is one of the finest things being 
done in the State. 

Equipment for 
the Kiwanis den- 
tal clinic, started 
in Danville’ in 
1932, was first 
contributed 
By: <i To 
Crutcher of the 
dental depot, 
Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, who made 
an offer at a 
meeting in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, 
for public health 
services. This of- 
fer was accepted 
by the Danville 
Red Cross, and, 
with the codpera- 
tion of the Kiwa- 
nians, was made 
permanent. 
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Anniston, Alabama—Among many 
other fine activities the Kiwanis club 
continues its program of having two 
high school senior boys as guests of the 
club. The boys are thus honored at 
the meetings for six-week periods. 


Fairbury, Nebraska—Some of the 
members have codperated with the high 
school in providing part-time employ- 
ment to students who are taking part 
in the vocational education course, thus 
giving them a chance to gain actual 
experience in their chosen vocation. 


Narrows, Virginia—Football was the 
big topic at the annual dinner for the 
football players of two high schools, 
sponsored this year by the Kiwanis 
Club of Narrows. Coach G. F. Thistle- 
thwaite, head football coach and ath- 
letic director of the University of Rich- 
mond, was the speaker. 


Cheyenne, Wyoming—Each week 
Cheyenne has as its guests four differ- 
ent boys who are selected by the public 
school officials and whose fathers are 
not living. The Kiwanians are enjoy- 
ing this project every bit as much as 
the boys themselves. 


Lubbock, Texas—F or the eighth con- 
secutive year Lubbock has won the 
trophy for being the cleanest city in 


Texas. Secretary W. C. Rylander, who 
reported this honor, writes: “May I 
modestly suggest that the Kiwanis 


club and individual members had much 
to do with the success of the move- 
ment.” 


Portland, Oregon—The club co- 
operated financially and personally in 
the annual reception staged by the 
Americanization Council on behalf of 
newly-made citizens. This affair given 
at the city auditorium was a great suc- 
It has been an activity of the 
Kiwanis club for the past fifteen years. 


cess. 


Inverness, Florida—A recent ac- 


tivity of the club was the sponsoring 
of local legislation for a fish hatchery. 
It has also provided lunches for under- 
privileged school children. 





Dr. Kenneth M. Dunavent, dentist, a member of the Kiwanis Club of Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, at work on one of the many indigent children who receive free 
dental correction work from the Kiwanis-sponsored dental clinic. , 

vent says that the under-privileged children are good patienss. 


Dr. Dumna- 
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Quincy, Massachusetts Sponsors 


Six Lenten Services 


SERIES of six Wednesday noon- 
A day services during Lent was 

held with great success in the 
Strand Theater at Quincy. The Rev. 
Victor V. Sawyer, chairman of the 
club’s Committee on Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims, was 
in charge of this activity. 

Kiwanian Sawyer was not satisfied 
with last year’s results in this same 
project, so this year he proposed invit- 
ing the Rotary and Quintonus clubs to 
join with the Kiwanis club in its effort 
to attract attention to the churches 
during Lent. Both of these service clubs 
were agreeable to the idea and the 
Chamber of Commerce, whose presi- 
dent is a Kiwanian, joined the group, 
as did the Ministers’ Association, in 
putting in $50 each for expenses. No 
collections were necessary at the meet- 
ings, therefore, and the merchants were 
not asked to contribute. 

Six noon-day Lenten services were 
decided upon and Fred Murphy, owner 
of the theater, donated his building. 
The services started with an organ pre- 
lude, vocal solos and a violin number. 
The speaker was allowed 22 minutes 
following the invocation. It was purely 
a layman’s affair, with applause and 
laughter at good points. The whole 


theme was, “You Go to Your Church 
and I Will Go to Mine, But Let Us 
Walk Along Together.” The ushers 
were business men and were distin- 
guished by their white carnations. 
Each week a handsome bouquet donated 
by a Kiwanian florist was on the stage. 

Attendance ran from 800 the first 
week to nearly 2,000 at the last service. 
This was considered remarkable in view 
of the fact that 20,000 Quincy residents 
go to Boston each day to business. The 
six speakers included two Catholic lay- 
men (one of whom was International 
Trustee James Gallagher of Newton, 
Massachusetts), a Baptist minister, a 
Congregational minister, an Episcopal 
bishop and a minister of the Church of 
the Covenant. The bells of two churches 
were rung each Wednesday noon from 
11:20 to 11:30 A.M. to remind the cit- 
izens of the meeting. 


The series was conducted as a busi- 
ness proposition, with paid advertise- 
ments of a quarter-page in the Quincy 
newspaper, which also gave a page ad- 
vertisement to the cause. 

The meetings were such a success 
that many have expressed the wish 
that they be held every Wednesday 
noon during the year. 


Atlantic City Ranks High in Under- 
Privileged Child Service 


Club of Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, through its Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child, gave assistance 
to a total of 1,430 persons. In this 
work the sum of $1,032.97 was spent. 
Given free were many hours of valu- 
able professional services by physician 
and dentist members. Many other Ki- 
wanians contributed generously of 
their time and energies. Wives of 
members sewed for the needy. 
Outstanding among the committe’s 
projects was the Kiwanis Junior Base- 
ball League—in its thirteenth year in 
1938. Three hundred boys between the 
ages of eight and fourteen benefitted 
by 20,000 hours of supervised play in 
the field. Under two trained, paid in- 
structors the boys were taught the 
fundamentals of baseball, the principles 
of fair play, loyalty and good sports- 
manship. There was both physical de- 
velopment and character building. 
Each year the boys are provided with 
baseball uniforms which are laundered 
and stored by a laundryman member at 
the end of the summer. One member 
starts each season by providing each 


[) cue the year 1938 the Kiwanis 


boy with a new cap. 

Physician and dentist members gave 
61 hours of professional service and 75 
hours were put in by laymen members 
assisting in various ways. 

Five doctors and three dentists, as- 
sisted by 14 other members, gave physi- 
cal examinations to 175 boys on “open- 
ing day.” In all, 324 boys were ex- 
amined. Physical defects discovered 
were remedied where possible. Medi- 
cal clinics were held each Monday and 
Wednesday throughout the season. 

Baseball games were played at Bader 
Field between ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing and five o’clock in the afternoon 
five days a week during the summer. 
From the various “leagues” two all- 
star teams were chosen which chal- 
lenged visiting teams, winning four out 
of five. On the “official opening day” 
of the Junior Baseball League the Ki- 
wanis meeting was held at the field, 
the boys enjoying a picnic lunch with 
the club members. Twice all the boys 
were guests of the Kiwanians on ex- 
citing days on the Steel Pier. The fea- 
ture event of the season was the trip 
166 of the boys took to Philadelphia in 
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four buses to see a double-header be- 
tween the Philadelphia Athletics and 
St. Louis. Connie Mack was host. 

The chairman of the committee and 
the club president shared five minutes 
on the Columbia Broadcasting System 
in which to tell about the clubs’ boys’ 
work. The Junior League boys attended 
a “baseball school” with Ira Thomas 
and Jack Coombs, ex-Athletics stars as 
instructors, representing the Atlantic 
Refining Company and Kellogg Cereals. 
School boys swelled to 500 the audience 
at the American Baseball League’s 
“Batter Up” movie when it was shown 
in Atlantic City. 

For the third year the defective 
speech clinic was held in the junior 
high school under the sponsorship of 
the Kiwanis club. There were 13 ses- 
sions on alternate Saturdays, with 143 
persons participating.* The staff of 
eight teachers who came from the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf at Trenton 
were entertained over the week-end by 
hotelmen members. Kiwanis physi- 
cians and dentists provided ten children 
with special care and follow-up treat- 
ment. 

Through the Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child, moving pictures, solo- 
ists and other entertainment was pro- 
vided every Friday for the patients in 
Pine Rest Sanitarium. 

Transportation was provided for 
eight boys to and from a health farm 
in Northern New Jersey, enabling them 
to enjoy a two-weeks’ vacation. 

Kiwanis ladies helped the committee 
to a great extent. Each Monday from 
ten o’clock in the morning to four in 
the afternoon during February, March 
and April the ladies sewed on a total of 
119 garments. These were given to the 
Betty Bacharach Home for Crippled 
Children, the Children’s Seashore 
Home, the Florence Crittendon Mission 
and the Pine Rest Sanitarium. 

Following are the names of the mem- 
bers of the club’s Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child: George A. Scheiter, 
chairman; Thomas A. Barker, Ezra C. 
Bell, Dr. S. Eugene Dalton, Dr. Clyde 
M. Fish, James C. Idler, Dr. Raymond 
B. Ingersoll, Charles P. Jeffries, Charles 
Kline, Scott M. Long, Monroe L. Men- 
delsohn, Lawrence W. Pryor, Daniel E. 
Reardon, Dr, Sylvanus F. Reese and 
Mason A. Stratton. 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania—The club 
entertained the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Doylestown Vil- 
lage Improvement Association at a din- 
ner when all living past presidents sat 
with the committee members. Later in 
the evening the club dedicated the Ki- 
wanis Maternity Ward at the new 
$80,000 Doylestown Emergency Hospi- 
tal. The ward was donated and 
equipped by the club at a cost of $400. 
The Committee on Publicity took an 
active part in sponsoring a _ benefit 
double-header basketball game for the 
National Infantile Paralysis Research 
Fund and the Doylestown Emergency 
Hospital. 
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Easton Presents a Vocational Guidance 
Program 


By H. T. HENDERSON 


Chairman, Committee on Vocational Guidance, 


Kiwanis Club of Easton, Pennsylvania 





The speakers’ group at the vocational guidance clinic which was a recent project of the Kiwanis Club 
of Easton, Pennsylvania. 


HE guidance program of the Eas- 
Tex, Pennsylvania, public schools is 

a five-phase one. The first four 
phases—guidance in studying and se- 
lecting an occupation, training, place- 
ment and follow-up, are now active 
functions of the junior and senior high 
schools. The fifth phase, rehabilitation 
and retraining of workers, is being 
carefully studied and considered at the 
present time. 

Realizing that one of the fundamen- 
tal services that Kiwanis can render is 
in the field of vocational guidance, the 
chairman of the club’s Committee on 
Vocational Guidance began looking 
around for ways and means to codper- 
ate with the city’s schools. It proposed 
no new innovations but chose rather to 
try and supplement the existing pro- 
gram. It soon became obvious that a 
large percentage of the club members 
were capable and willing to be of spe- 
cial assistance in the first phase of the 
schools’ guidance program—counseling 
in the field of life careers. 

With this fact in mind the club late 
last year proposed sponsoring a voca- 
tional guidance conference in February 
of this year. The first step in this pro- 
gram was to invite the special guidance 
counselors in the schools to address a 
regular meeting of the Kiwanis club to 
explain the whole program to the mem- 
bers and to show how Kiwanis could 
make a real contribution to the proj- 
ect. Following this program, which 
was elaborately illustrated with actual 
guidance materials and graphs, the 
club suggested that the counselors be- 
gin making the proper in-school ar- 
rangements for the conference and as- 


sured them that Kiwanis would furnish 
the speakers. 

Briefly, the plans for the conference 
were as follows: A check list of some 
150 vocations was prepared and posted 
on all home-room bulletin boards. The 
tentative program was explained dur- 
ing a home-room period and, a week 
later, students were asked to indicate 
on a special card the conferences which 
they would like to attend. The student 
choice slips were then assembled and 
for every vocation in which ten or more 
students were interested, a conference 
was arranged. Some logical combina- 
tions were made in order to reduce the 
number of conferences to manageable 
proportions, 

The final outcome resulted in arrang- 
ing for almost thirty vocational con- 
ferences which were held on the morn- 
ing of February 15. For some vocations 
it was necessary to secure speakers 
outside the club. In most cases, how- 
ever, the speakers were members of the 
Kiwanis club who were eminently qual- 
ified to speak upon a variety of sub- 
jects. 

There can be no doubt that the proj- 
ect represents a definite contribution 
by Kiwanis toward the solution of one 
of youth’s most pressing problems— 
choosing a life work, training for it, 
and initial placement in the vocation. 

With the next conference in mind 
the club plans to increase the number 
of vocational clinics, secure several 
speakers upon each vocation and so ex- 
tend the time taken for the program as 
to enable every student to hear at least 
three vocations discussed. 
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Salem, Massachusetts—On the club’s 
fifteenth anniversary meeting District 
Governor Roy F. Cooke, principal 
speaker, Lieutenant Governor Louis J. 
Dodsworth, the mayor of Salem, the 
presidents of the city’s Rotary and 
Lions clubs, the president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Fred Mitchell of 
Lynn, former lieutenant governor, the 
Rev. Charles W. G. Lyon and 13 of the 
14 past presidents of the club were 
present and were special guests. 


Macon, Georgia—With the codpera- 
tion of the City Beautiful Committee, 
the club made a donation of 500 dog- 
wood trees to the City of Macon and 
these have been set out in the public 
parks. Each year the club plans to 
give the city a large quantity of these 
trees with the hope that Macon will 
soon become the dogwood center of 
the South. 


Palmyra, Missouri—The Kiwanis 
club sponsored the program of enter- 
tainment at the Clover and Prosperity 
Dinner for the delegates to the Soils 
and Crops Conference which is held 
annually. This dinner brought to- 
gether the local merchants and farm- 
ers over a wide area. Talks on soil 
conservation and pasture improvement 
were heard. 


Havana, Illinois—Twelve members 
of the lightweight basketball squad of 
the Havana Grade School and their 
coach and school superintendent were 
guests of the club recently. A special 
program was presented with the idea 
of encouraging the boys and impressing 
upon them the club’s interest in their 
school activities. Nine members of 
the club participated in a donkey 
basketball game sponsored by the High 
School Athletic Association to raise 
funds. In the first game the Kiwanis 
club defeated the Havana Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Brockport, New York—The Kiwanis 
club codperated with other business 
men in Brockport and sent Doris Cary, 
a 16-year old sophomore in high school, 
to Chicago for entry in the national 
competition in pie-baking. She had 
won competitive honors in Monroe 
County and in New York State for 
baking the best cherry pie. She was 
sent on her pilgrimage for national 
recognition with an outfit such as all 
high school girls dream of. 


Kalispel, Montana—This was the 
fourth year for the annual ice carnival 
conducted by the Kiwanis Club of 
Kalispel for boys and girls aged seven 
to eighteen years. Over 150 boys and 
girls registered and took part in the 
sports—skating races, fancy skating 
exhibitions, sled races and hockey 
games. 

There was an audience of over 2000 
people, and there was no charge of any 
sort, the Kiwanis club bearing all ex- 
penses. The club awarded badges as 
prizes. 
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President Chester L. Miller, Northside Ki- 
wanis club, Cincinnati, is principal of Gar- 
field School from which last year the first 
radio broadcast from a classroom originated. 
He has been an active radio educator, havin 
arranged programs for Educational Weel 
and for the federated teacher organizations 
for school levy. 


known edu- 
tation WLW, 
Cincinnati, under whose supervision the **Na- 


Kiwanian Joseph Ries, widel 

cator, educational director of 

tion’s School of the Air’ is broadcast nine 

times weekly over the coast-to-coast Mutual 

network has been in radio nine yeats. He 

was secretary of the Northside Kiwanis club 
for four and one-half years. 


Education Over the Air 


Written especially for The Kiwanis Magazine by Cecil Carmichael of Stations WLW- 
WSAI, Cincinnati 


™ Kiwanians participate in im- 
portant demonstration showing 
reaction of children to “Na- 
tion's School of the Air" broad- 


cast. 


side Kiwanis Club, Cincinnati, and 

Chester L. Miller, president of the 
Northside Kiwanis Club, were chief 
participants in a unique radio demon- 
stration on the stage of Emery Audi- 
torium, Cincinnati, recently. The 
demonstration, the purpose of which 
was to reveal the value of radio in 
classroom education, was attended by 
several hundred teachers and officials 
of public and parochial schools of 
Greater Cincinnati, who gathered to 
witness an actual “Nation’s School of 
the Air” broadcast and to note the 
reaction of a group of school children 
who listened to the program as they 
would in a classroom. 

Mr. Ries, educational director sta- 
tion WLW, Cincinnati, under whose 
supervision the ‘‘Nation’s School of 
the Air” is broadcast five mornings a 
week over WLW and the coast-to-coast 
Mutual network, arranged and con- 
ducted the demonstration, the first of 
its kind in Cincinnati, with the assis- 
tance and codperation of Mr. Miller, 
principal of Garfield Public School, 
Cincinnati. 

The stage, divided in two sections 
by a black curtain, on the left depicted 
a schoolroom in which 25 eighth-grade 
pupils of Garfield School and their 
teacher, Miss Frances Zimmerman, sat 
as if they were in class, and on the 
right depicted a WLW studio from 
which one in a series of “Backyard 
Adventures” programs produced by 
WLW for the “Nation’s School of the 
Air’”’ was broadcast. The black curtain 
bisecting the stage prevented the stu- 
dents from seeing the broadcast al- 


J ste x RIES, member of the North- 


though both classroom and studio were 
visible to the audience in the audi- 
torium. 

Following brief introductory re- 
marks by Mr. Ries, the demonstration 
began, with Bill Robbins, WLW an- 
nouncer, announcing the show, an exact 
repeat of one aired January 23. Music 
was provided by Arthur Chandler, Jr., 
at the organ, while the cast, consisting 
of Rosemary Bader, Golda Seiter, 
Mary Louise Lantz and Charles Holmes 
of the WLW dramatic staff, ran 
through a script concerning the habits 
of the grey squirrel written by the 
Baker Hunt Foundation’s Virginia 
Harford, who writes all the ‘“Back- 
yard Adventures” scripts for “School 
of the Air.” Carrying out the studio 
broadcast in every detail, Arthur Rad- 
key, assistant director of the “school,” 
handled the production in usual studio 
fashion, while W. C. Campbell, WLW 
sound engineer, handled sound effects. 

The pupils, unable to see the broad- 
cast, but hearing it over a loudspeaker, 
made notes of the program on their 
notepads as they do while listening in 
their Garfield School classroom. 

At the conclusion of the “‘broadcast”’ 
Miss Zimmerman walked to a black- 
board on which were written three 
headings—“‘New Knowledge,” “Class 
Experience” and “Further Knowl- 
edge.”?’ While the auditorium audience 
listened and watched, Miss Zimmerman 
questioned her class as to what new 
knowledge they had gathered from the 
broadcast and listed the answers under 
the first heading on the blackboard. 
She listed under the second heading all 
information volunteered by the class 
which they had not learned from the 
broadcast just heard but had recalled 
from previous nature programs or had 
gathered on the same subject from 
other sources. Under the third heading 
were placed questions which were sug- 
gested by the broadcast but which no 
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member of the class could answer. 
For each question on this third list, 
the teacher appointed a pupil commit- 
tee of two children, who were dele- 
gated to look up the information and 
submit their findings later. 

Those in the audience who observed 
both the broadcast and the classroom 
discussion following, noted that a sub- 
stantial portion of the program ma- 
terial had “struck home” with the pu- 
pils. 

The conclusion of the classroom ses- 
sion ended the stage demonstration 
and Mr. Ries invited from the audience 
questions and general comments. It 
was here the value of radio in class- 
room education was brought out and 
the purpose of the demonstration made 
clear. 

Several teachers in the audience di- 
rected their questions to members of 
the class and were told by the pupils 
that “it’s much easier to learn from 
radio than a book, because radio makes 
information more interesting and per- 
sonal.” 

This basic observation, one of a 
score elicited by the discussion follow- 
ing the unique observation, was en- 
larged upon by a teacher in the audi- 
ence who declared, “Slow children are 
more receptive to information con- 
veyed by sound dramatization than by 
the printed word.” 

Another teacher expressed surprise 
that sound effects and music, so preva- 
lent during the broadcast, drew no 
comment from the pupils. In reply, 
Mr. Ries pointed out that the definite 
“lack of conscious reaction” to atmos- 
pheric detail spoke well for the effec- 
tiveness of the program, since it al- 
lowed children to focus complete atten- 
tion on the information imparted. 
“Whether the listener realizes it or 
not, however,” Ries added, “the use of 
these incidental effects was important 
in establishing the listener’s mood.” 

Participating with Mr. Ries on the 
stage, after the final general discussion, 
Mr. Miller reminded the audience of 
having good receiving sets and placing 
them properly, in order to derive full 
benefit from ‘“‘Nation’s School of the 
Air” broadcasts. 


Shenandoah, lowa—The club pro- 
vided complete furnishings for a room 
in the new addition to the Hand Me- 
morial Hospital, Shenandoah, at a 
cost of $185. This is the second Ki- 
wanis room since the club furnished 
a room in this hospital several years 
ago, marked and known as “Kiwanis 
Room.” 


Albany, New York—The Committee 
on Vocational Guidance sponsored a 
series of career talks at the Philip Liv- 
ingston High School in codperation 
with the director of vocational guid- 
ance of the public schools. It made 
out schedules for talks twice a week 
and got members of the Kiwanis club 
lined up as speakers. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Our felicitations are extended to 
Past District Governer Dr. Ernest G. 
Bashor of the Los Angeles, California, 
club who was nominated by Kiwanian 
Mayor Bowron to the Board of Health 
Commissioners, and who was also elect- 
ed vice president of the Breakfast Club. 


Cleeve G. White, member at Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, registrar of 
the Court of Appeal and the Supreme 
Court, received the appointment of 
Admiralty Registrar of the Exchequer 
Court of Canada for the Admiralty, 
District of British Columbia. Dr. Gor- 
don C. Kenning of this same club was 
appointed president of North Pacific 
Surgical Association at Spokane, 
Washington. 


A member of the Northwest Town, 
Chicago, club, Dr. Francis A. Dulak, 
has been appointed secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Health. 


President of the North Carolina As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Agents 
is Kiwanian Hugh H. Murray, Jr. of 
the Raleigh, North Carolina, club. 


Past District Governor Hugh M. Mil- 
ton, Jr., of the Southwest District, is 
president of the New Mexico State 
College, located at State College, New 
Mexico. Kiwanian Milton is a _ past 
president of the Las Cruces, New Mex- 
ico, club. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Stuart 
H. Bowman, Clermont, Florida, is now 
president of the Florida State Realtors 
Association. 


John D. Hughes, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, has been elected treasurer of 
the Merchandise Managers’ Division 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. 


William M. Cochran, member at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, was hon- 
ored by the Northampton Y. M. C,. A. 
directors for his Iong service as a di- 
rector — forty years—during which 
time he also served many years as 
secretary and later as president of the 
board. 


A charter member of the Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, club, Henry F. Keller, is 
president of The Guild of Prescription 
Opticians of America which is com- 
posed of leading opticians in sixty-five 
states and provinces throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Past President of the Bluefield, West 
Virginia, club, J. B. Galbraith, is again 
president of Mercer County Crippled 
Children’s Society. Past District Gov- 
ernor J. Hudson Huffard, also of this 
club, is president of the National Re- 
tail Furniture Association. 


Past president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Montreal, Quebec, C. Douglas Tay- 
lor, was elected president of the Mont- 
real Children’s Hospital. 


The St. Lawrence, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Kiwanis club can be proud of 
quite a few of its members. Ernest 
Gohier is vice president of the Engi- 
neering Institute of Canada and chair- 
man of the Executive French-Cana- 
dian Catholic Federated Charities. S. 
Albert Baulne, Edgar Genest and 
Henri S. Labelle were respectively ap- 
pointed vice-chairman of the cam- 
paign, director, employes section, and 
chairman of the Financial Committee 
for the budget of the French-Canadian 
Catholic Federated Charities. 


For the fourth successive year Ki- 
wanian A. E. Bottel, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, was elected secretary of the 
Southern California Association of 
County Agricultural Commissioners. 


Sheriff Albert Pederson, Kiwanis 


Club of Cresco, Iowa, received a per- 
sonal letter from J. Edgar Hoover con- 
gratulating him upon his election as 
of the 


vice president Iowa Sheriff’s 


Association. 





Arthur E. Bagley of the New York 
City club has established quite a rec- 
ord for himself as a luncheon club 
speaker. During the past four years 
three hundred Kiwanis clubs in forty 
states and Canada have heard Kiwani- 
an Bagley speak. He is officially di- 
rector of the Bureau of Physical Edu- 
cation of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company and is a pioneer 
radio broadcaster. 


The Baltimore Yacht Club, Inc., has 
elected former Lieutenant Governor 
Charles Linhardt, Jr., Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Commodore for 1939. 


Charter member Arden M. Santschi 
of the Oak Park, Illinois, club is presi- 
dent of the newly formed Oak Park 
Sportsmen’s Club and also president 
of the Southern Oak Park Business 
Men’s Association. 


Kiwanian David C. Barry, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, is president of the 
State Retail Shade and Venetian Blind 
Dealers. 


James §S. Bush, Greenfield, Massa- 


chusetts, member, is president of the 
Western Massachusetts Division of the 
State Association of Tax Payers. 


Two Bangor, Maine, Kiwanians have 
been honored. Past President Harvey 
E. Knowles is Imperial Potentate of 
Anah Temple, Ancient Order of the 
Mystic Shrine, and William D. Mathe- 
son is president of the Retail Grocers’ 
Association of Bangor. 


Former’ lieutenant-governor and 
past president of the Fresno, Califor- 
nia, club, Ray C. Wakefield, is again 
chairman of the California Railroad 
Commission. 


Kiwanian Harry B. Snyder, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was elected president of 
the Columbus Builders Exchange. 


Kiwanis was well represented at the 
annual meeting of the Detroit Area 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, held 
recently. Silver Beaver awards were 
made for “distinguished service to boy- 
hood” to former Lieutenant Governor 
Foster C. Jones of Southwest Detroit 
and Kiwanian J. Fred Lawton of Cen- 
tral Detroit. Past President Warren 
E. Bow of Northwest Detroit, assistant 
superintendent of Detroit Public 
Schools, was re-elected president of 
the Council and Kiwanian Dr. George 
J. Fisher, Deputy Chief Scout Execu- 
tive and past president of the New 
York club, was the principal speaker. 


Vicksburg, Mississippi, Kiwanians 
recently elected to office in the Vicks- 
burg Merchants Credit Association are 
Clem QO. Read, president, and R. A. 
Smith, director. 


Past District Governor Dr. Robert 
W. Shepard, Erie, Pennsylvania, re- 
ceived the appointment as grand sword 
bearer of the Grand Lodge of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The clothing store of Kiwanian Mac- 
Dougall, J. G. MacDougall, Ltd., Flush- 
ing, New York, was announced the 
winner of the World Fair trophy 
awarded in the “Dawn of a New Day” 
window display contest sponsored by 
the Flushing Chamber of Commerce. 


Kiwanians took an active part in the 
National Food Trade Convention held 
in Chicago. Present were: Garrett 
Vander Hooning, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
who is president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers; H. H. Sack, 
member at Oakland, California, who 
is vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers; and for- 
mer Lieutenant Governor Frank H. 
Foy, Quincy, Massachusetts, who is a 
director of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, an organization con- 
sisting of 500 affiliated state and local 
grocer groups covering the entire coun- 
try. 
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Active in C. of C. Work 


Norton Clapp, president, South Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

W. L. Pier, president, North Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

J. R. Edwards, director, North Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Mark G. McMahon, president, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Eugene J. Wix, treasurer, Glendale, 
Calif. 


1939 


Lloyd H. Meyers, secretary man- 
ager, Glendale, Calif. 
Raymond Huston, director, Glen- 


dale, Calif. 

Harry M. Brown, director, Glendale, 
Calif. 

Charles A. Fowler, director, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Harry S. Owen, director, Glendale, 
Calif. 

Klon Summers, president, Anadarko, 
Okla. 

Paul C. Siddall, president, Alliance, 
Ohio. 

George F. 
Alliance, Ohio. 

Bruce Bierce, president, Akron, Ohio. 

George S. Boyles, secretary, Junior 
Chamber, Clinton, Okla. 


Schweikart, treasurer, 


Alex Hedquist, director, Provo, 
Jtah. 
John O. Beesley, director, Provo, 
Utah. 


Clyde P. Crockett, director, Provo, 
Utah. 

Ben Klusmeyer, 
homa City, Okla. 

James M. Peden, president, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Stanley Mills, president, Los Gatos, 
Calif. 

Edgar Genest, honorary secretary, 
St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec. 

J. Ward Gates, president, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

George Ellis, president, Illinois C. 
of C., Chicago, IIl. 

Perry Bartlett, president, 
Chamber, Boulder, Colo. 

John Swift, vice president, Junior 
Chamber, Boulder, Colo. 

Herlon B. Persons, vice president, 
Boulder, Colo. 

Allen Gifford, 
Wisconsin. 

Ray Gathright, vice president, Paw- 
huska, Okla. 

Past President C. D. Baker, presi- 
dent, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Past President R. Griffith, director, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Past President O. A. Kimball, direc- 
tor, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Past President R. Kaltenborn, 
rector, Las Vegas, Nev. 

R. R. Dempster, president, Chadron, 
Nebr. 

Ernest Johnson, secretary-treasurer, 
Chadron, Nebr. 

H. F. Meyer, 
Nebr. 

Immediate Past President August A. 
White, director, Lakewood, N.J. 

Carlton Hendrickson, director, Lake- 
wood, N.J. 

Ray Whitson, president, North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


Okla- 


president, 


Junior 


president, Racine, 


di- 


director, Chadron, 


President H. Berg, president, Mon- 
trose-La Crescenta, Calif. 

William Fuller, vice president, Che- 
halis, Wash. 

James F. Ronin, president, Albany, 
Ney; 

Alonzo F. Ruch, director, Albany, 
N.Y. 

Louis Hamilton, president of Harbor 
District C. of C., Huntington Park, 
Calif. 

Past President O. D. Davis, presi- 
dent of Clay County C. of C, West 
Point, Miss. 

Sid R Harris, director, West Point, 
Miss. 

R. H. Burney, director, West Point, 
Miss. 

Harry Smith, vice president of Junior 
Chamber, West Point, Miss. 

H. P. Daggett, secretary-treasurer of 
Junior Chamber, West Point, Miss. 

S. R. Harris, director, Junior Cham- 
ber, West Point, Miss. 

Past President Charles F. Tietjen, 
president, Ridgewood, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Past President James McCron, vice 
president, Ridgewood, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Emil Koch, financial secretary, Ridge- 
wood, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Past President Ray C. Maple, man- 
ager, Pasadena, Calif. 

Past President Glenn Tinsley, presi- 
dent, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Past President J. E. Matthews, vice 
president, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
A. Winkler, president, 

Mont. 

James F. Ronin, president, Albany, 

Mi Ya 


Kalispell, 





Congratulations to Edwin B. Kearns, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and to 
John L. Bladon, Roanoke, Virginia, who 
were awarded the 50-year diamond in- 
signia for their fifty years of active 
service with the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad. 


J. Theodore Jackson, governor of the 
Alabama District, will be accompanied 
to the International Convention at Bos- 
ton by his bride, according to informa- 
tion coming to The Kiwanis Magazine 
from the governor’s home city of 
Dothan. 


Hazen R. Ober was elected treasurer 
of the Federal Land Bank. He is a 
member of the Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, Kiwanis club. 


First Vice President Raymond Mer- 
cready of the Plainfield, New Jersey, 
club, was elected president of the Tri- 
County Automotive Maintenance Asso- 
ciation. 


W. Lon Johnson, member at Colville, 
Washington, was appointed judge of the 
Superior Court of Stevens and Pend 
Oreille Counties by Governor Martin. 
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Kiwanian Daniel W. Mead, emeritus 
professor of hydraulic and sanitary en- 
gineering at the University of Wis- 
consin and former president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
recently received the 1939 Washington 
Award in engineering for his “superior 
contribution to sound theory, good 
practice and high ethical standards in 
the creation of engineering works as an 
engineer and as a teacher,” and also in 
recognition of his “pre-eminent service 
in advancing human progress.” Ki- 
wanian Mead is a past president of 
the Madison, Wisconsin, club. 


The Kiwanis Club of Thomaston, 
Georgia, is proud of their member Inter- 
national Trustee Mark Smith who was 
elected president of the Georgia Educa- 
tional Association recently. 


Speaker for the laying of the corner- 
stone of the $150,000 Student-Alumnae 
Building now under construction at 
Florida State College for Women will 
be Harold Hippler of Eustis, Florida, 
former International Trustee. 


Lieutenant-Governor Le Grand A. 
Flack, Effingham, Illinois, has been 
elected trustee of Kemmerer Orphans 
Home at Assumption, Illinois, which is 
home-owned and controlled by the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Four members of the Tuscumbia, 
Alabama, Kiwanis club hold public 
office. They are: President Henry G. 


Sockwell, postmaster; Charles E. Car- 
michael, probate judge; Robert H. Beas- 
ley, mayor; and former Lieutenant- 
Governor Seth R. Mapes, chairman, city 
board of education. 


H. W. McCulloch, Pontiac, Illinois, 
Kiwanian, is superintendent of the Liv- 
ingston County, Illinois, schools. 


Dr. Frank P. Hammond, past gover- 
nor of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict and a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Woodlawn, Chicago, was decorated 
with the Silver Beaver award on April 
11 at the 28th annual dinner of the 
Chicago Council, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. 

The award is made to volunteer lead- 
ers who have given distinguished serv- 
ice and is the highest honor given an 
individual within a local council. 

Dr. Hammond has been instrumental 
in the promotion of youth work in Chi- 
cago. For over a decade he has been a 
leader in Boy Scout health and safety 
work in the large South Shore district 
of Chicago. His offices were opened for 
free pre-camp medical examinations 
and he has been for years a leader in 
annual financial campaigns. 


The Houston, Texas, club is proud of 
its Secretary, L. H. Allen, who has been 
named second vice president of the 
American Savings & Loan Institute and 
of Kiwanian Simon Sakowitz who is 
regional vice chairman of the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, a national Jewish 
relief organization. 
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y BREVITIES & 


A New Way to Spread 
Mie oe 


The Atlanta, Georgia, 


club has a Sunshine Com- \\ 
mittee. The duty of this WW 
committee is to visit the 

YX 


sick, present birthday roses 
to members, baby spoons to 
grandfathers and fathers 
and in general spread sun- 
shine. The Sunshine Com- 
mittee, given a program at 
the beginning of spring, de- 
cided they would spread 
some personal sunshine so 
at each member’s plate was 
a cartoon program, showing 
each member of the com- 
mittee in cartoon with a 
greeting from the speaker, 
“Jovial Jim” Clark, which 
read: “The brightness of 
the light of a candle is 
measured by the darkness 
it dispels from a room and 
the quality of a human 
heart is measured by the 
darkness it dispels from an- 
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wanis club, where during 
the social hour and program 
a representative of the 
Women’s Federation of 
Clubs presents each new 
American with a_= small 
American flag, of which 
they are extremely proud. 

Kiwanian Ainslee D. Em- 
bree, a Canadian from Nova 
Scotia and president of the 


Raton club for 1938, was 
also a member of the 1938 
class of applicants for 





TOAST TO ABSENT MOTHERS 


We, who are privileged to be present on this day dedicated 
to the one who embodies the highest, the noblest, and the most 
self-sacrificing and unselfish characteristics of all that is mortal, 
turn back in memory, in silent devotion and in reverence to the 
Mother who is not here today. 

In the hurly-burly, hustle and bustle of life we tend to become 
rather matter-of-fact and perhaps even callous and devoid of 
But no matter how business-like we may become, the 
occasion of Mother's Day causes each of us to pause in rever- 


Americanization and so was 
entertained by his fellow 
members on the day of his 
newly acquired citizenship 
and the luncheon was held 
in Raton’s most fashionable 
hotel, of which he is the 
manager. 


ff 


Busy Men, These Kiwanians 
Rotarian C. R. Bearmore, 


other’s heart.” ence and thankful devotion to her who perhaps had in life general secretary of the 
i the hardest lot of all. Alliance, Ohio, Y.M.C.A., 
dé And so we consider our lot not one of sorrow but rather one encountered difficulty in 
"Glad You Called, ‘Winnie of Rg MORES to the Mother who nurtured us, watched finding a suitable time for a 
. “fon over us, nursed us through sickness, prayed for us, planned a meeting of his physical 
Winkle noble future for us, believed only the best about us, defended work committee. In check- 
Martin Branner, Kiwa- us in our indiscretions and suffered loneliness as we left her home ing over the names of his 
nian, member of the Flush- to establish one of our own. six-man committee, he dis- 
ing, New York, club and We Kiwanians, our families and our friends, in thankful me- covered all of them were 
creator of the comic strip mory of her character and her sacrifices, drink to the memory Kiwanians so he reserved 
“Winnie Winkle,” was a of her who is absent and who has gone to that place from space at a table during the 
recent visitor at Interna- whose bourne no traveller returns, the dearest, the finest and weekly meeting of the Ki- 
tional Headquarters. Kiwa- the noblest creature in all the world—Mother! wanis club and held his 
nian Branner appeared on Immediate Past President Walter Boye at the committee meeting. 
the NBC program “Inside Mother's Day Luncheon of the Chicago Kiwanis Club. 
Story” broadcast from Chi- r 
cago, April 4. His popular BRRBBRHRBRSRRSRRREREERERSEESE SEES EERE SRERE RSE SESE EE EERE EEE fd 
comic strip “Winnie Win- 
kle” appears in daily and Sunday news- Eighty Years Young WE'RE ALL MILLIONAIRES 


papers served by the Chicago Tribune 
York Daily News syndicate. 


and New 





Kiwanian 7 V. Larzalere, Escondido, California, 
was “pleased as nch” with this mammoth 
cake on the occasion of his 80th birthday. 


The Kiwanis Club of Escondido, Cal- 
ifornia, was proud to honor charter 
member J. V. Larzalere on the occa- 
sion of his 80th birthday with a toast, 
a suitable gift and a mammoth cake 
lighted by sixteen five-year candles. 
Dr. Larzalere served as president of 
the club in 1933, is a regular attend- 
ant, an active member and, though in 
his 56th year of active practice, goes 
to his office daily, drives his own car 
and in every way belies his four score 
years. 


fF 


It Could Only Happen in Kiwanis 


Immediate Past President Ainslee D. 
Embree of Raton, New Mexico, was 
one of 24 newly made citizens in the 
December 1938 naturalization class en- 
tertained by the Raton Kiwanis club. 

Following the court examination of 
the applicants for citizenship they are 
invited to attend a meeting of the Ki- 


(Dedicated to Roe Fulkerson, Editor of The 
Kiwanis Magazine.) 


We're all millionaires, in the good we can do; 
To this kind of wealth there is really no end, 
And only of this sort of riches ‘tis true— 
It ever increases the faster you spend. 


In spending such wealth you will happiness find, 
Far more than in spending unlimited gold; 


_ For, as you give joy to the rest of mankind, 


Sweet blossoms of happiness for you unfold. 


So freely keep spending of kindness and praise; 
Your fortune of goodness you ne‘er can deplete. 


With genuine pleasure ‘twill fill all your days, 
And make your life truly successful, complete. 
VERN ROGERS 


West Allis, Wisconsin 
fF 
"“Kiwanisus’’ 

In choosing a title for their weekly 
bulletin the Kiwanis Club of State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, after some research 
coined the word “Kiwanisus” which is 
the combination of Kiwanis with its 
motto “We Build” and “Nisus” meaning 
“Effort.” As explained in the bulletin, 
building cannot be done without effort 
and the bulletin is an effort to help Ki- 
wanis in State College build. 
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Sears, Roebuck Store Managers 
Hold Kiwanis Meeting in Chicago 





Above: The speakers’ table, reading trom right to left: C. E. Lewis, Ft. Smith, Arkansas ; 


H. E. Veach, Lima, Ohio; C. W. M 
City, Michigan; F. 
Fred. C 


iller, 


Relations; C. E. 


Los Angeles Mail Order Plant. Below: 


an Antonio, Texas; J. J. Mac Taggart, Bay 
W. Gardner, Lansing, Michigan; G. C. 
>. W. Parker, Secretary Kiwanis International; E. J. Condon, Director of Public 
f. Logue, Danville, Illinois. Standing: H. 


Rowe, Gadsden, Alabama ; 


’. Kingsley, General Manager 


At the Kiwanis luncheon held by Sears, Roebuck 


members of the organization. 


UNIQUE Kiwanis meeting was 
held in the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, March 30, when one hun- 

dred and thirty-four managers of 
Sears, Roebuck stores from all over 
the United States joined in fellowship 
and listened to a Kiwanis message 
from International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker. 

There were some five hundred Sears, 
Roebuck store managers in convention 
assembled and F. W. Gardner, manag- 
er of the Lansing, Michigan, store, and 
an earnest Kiwanian, was impressed 
with the number of Kiwanis lapel but- 
tons that were visible. A survey was 
made and it was noted that of those 
present one hundred and thirty-four 
were members of Kiwanis clubs in 
their particular cities. Then they be- 
gan to think about some manner in 
which they could all make up their 
attendance for the week, helping their 
own clubs with their attendance sta- 
tistics and enjoying unusual fellowship 
and inspiration. 

Kiwanian Gardner contacted Secre- 
tary Parker and the secretary arranged 


for official approval of this gathering as 
a “temporary organization” so that at- 
tendance credit could be given to each 
Kiwanian present. 

This was a sort of a “luncheon within 
a luncheon” for on the date noted the 
Sears, Roebuck program called for a 
general luncheon of the “On to Chi- 
cago” meeting. The Kiwanis meeting 
was separate from a purely operating 
standpoint although part of the gen- 
eral luncheon of the managers. Ki- 
wanian Gardner of Lansing, who orig- 
inated the plan to bring the Kiwanis 
managers together, was made chair- 
man of the meeting. An interested 
guest was E. J. Condon, Director of 
Public Relations for Sears, Roebuck 
and Company. 

Secretary Parker entered entirely 
into the spirit of the occasion and his 
remarks were most. appropriate. Ex- 
ecutives of Sears, Roebuck were im- 
pressed with the percentage of Kiwanis 
memberships in the group and every- 
thing considered the meeting was a 
complete success. 
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Chicagoland Festival Will 


Attract Musical Units 


PONSORED by the St. Joseph, 
S Michigan, Kiwanis Club, a prelim- 

inary music festival to the Chica- 
goland Music Festival will be held on 
June 24 in St. Joseph, Michigan. 


“The Southwestern Michigan Music 
Festival,” says President Stueland, 
“will be the most outstanding event of 
its kind ever held in that part of the 
state.” He has behind it every prom- 
inent musician in that territory. More 
than 10,000 are expected to attend the 
festival concert, and the winners will 
be sent to Chicago to take part in the 
Chicagoland Music Festival, Saturday, 
August 19, in Soldiers’ Field, before 
100,000 people. 

Kiwanis clubs throughout America 
are invited to send bands, choruses, vo- 
calists, cornetists, violinists, accordion- 
ists, and baton twirlers to the contests. 

This will be the tenth Chicagoland 
Music Festival and the third festival 
luncheon, which will be held Friday 
noon, August 18, in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Stevens Hotel. Kiwanians 
in and around Chicago will be seated in 
a group. Carrie Jacobs Bond is coming 
from Hollywood to be the guest of 
honor. 


Information concerning the Festival 
may be secured from Philip Maxwell, 
Chicago Tribune, Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago. Kiwanians will remember Mr. 
Maxwell as the master of ceremonies 
for their Fun Night at the Interna- 
tional Convention in Indianapolis. 

During the last nine years 45,000 
men, women and children have taken 
part in festival programs and they have 
been applauded by nearly 900,000 spec- 
tators. In addition to the audiences, 
millions have listened to the entertain- 
ments over the radio. 


The Chicagoland festivals, the first 
of their kind ever to be held on the 
North American continent, have  in- 
spired other cities to hold similar 
events. This winter the Miami Daily 
News staged an outdoor festival pat- 
terned after The Tribune’s and this 
summer preliminary contests will be 
held at East Moline and Urbana, II- 
linois; Whiting and Lafayette, Indiana; 
Kansas City, Missouri; St. Joseph, 
Michigan; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; and 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Henry Weber, director of music for 
radio station WGN, is the general mu- 
sical-conductor of the festival; Noble 
Cain, the general choral conductor, and 
Philip Maxwell, a member of the edi- 
torial staff of The Tribune, the festival 
director. Among the stars who have 
appeared at the Soldiers’ Field concerts 
have been John Charles Thomas, Ru- 
binoff and His Violin, Alec Templeton, 
the late John Philip Sousa, Al Jolson, 
Marian Claire, Margery Maxwell and 
others famous in radio, the concert and 
operatic fields. Speakers at the festival 
luncheons have been Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Olin Downes and Geoffrey 
O’Hara. 
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Kiwanis Vocational Guidance Conference 
Held at Cleveland 


By WILLIAM M. SUTTON 


Director, Department of Research, International Headquarters 


ITH improvement and increase 

of vocational guidance activ- 

ities by clubs as its theme, a 
Kiwanis Vocational Guidance Confer- 
ence was held in the Cleveland Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 24, in con- 
nection with the convention of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 
The informal which was 
characterized by a lively discussion of 
guidance problems by all who attended, 


session, 


was presided over by G. B. Newton, 
chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance. The 


writer represented International Head- 
quarters. Fred. C. W. Parker, Interna- 
tional Secretary, was prevented from 
attending because representing Presi- 
dent Hatfield and the Board at the fu- 
neral of Joseph Prance, widely known 
and loved as the first Kiwanian. 

Among other Kiwanis leaders pres- 
ent were: C. C. Dunsmoor, former 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Vocational Guidance; Dr. Frank- 
lin R. Zeran, member of the 1939 com- 
mittee; Dr. E. L. Pettibone, past presi- 
dent of the Cleveland clab and chair- 
man of the club’s Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance; Earle W. Brailey and 
James C. F. Shafer, members of that 
committee; Dwight Arnold, chairman 
of the Lakewood, Cleveland, club’s com- 
mittee; Charles A. Eckert, Newark, 
Ohio; Curtis B. Gentry, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Ralph E. Valentine, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri; Ed L. Cloyd, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; E. B. Studebaker, Al- 
liance, Ohio; and H. L. Cleland, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania and Fred M. Wa- 
ters, Hendersonville, North Carolina. 

Five educators coéperating with Ki- 
wanians in vocational guidance pro- 
grams in their communities also attend- 
ed. These were John Hodges of Ohio 
State University, Columbus; Dr. Joseph 
Kopas, Fenn College, Cleveland; Miss 
Gertrude Forrester, West Bend, Wis- 
consin; Dean Avery of Colorado State 
College, Fort Collins, Colorado; and 
N. W. Rickoff, Kirksville, Missouri. Two 
others in attendance were Miss Elin L. 
Anderson, supervisor of guidance, Flint 
Guidance Center, Flint, Michigan, which 
is receiving the support of the Kiwanis 
Club of Flint, and Mitchell Darling, a 
graduate student in vocational guid- 
ance at Ohio State University, who is 
making a study of Kiwanis activities 
for his thesis. 

Dr. Pettibone briefly described a 
guidance program which five of the 
Cleveland clubs — Downtown, East 
Cleveland, Cleveland Heights, West 
Cleveland and Lakewood—are carrying 
on jointly in coéperation with Fenn 
College. In this activity, 58 Kiwanians 
are working together to make the 


counseling service of Dr. Kopas avail- 
able to high school boys. The boys are 
brought to the club secretaries, who see 


that they are given tests at Fenn Col- 
lege and who then assign them to Ki- 


wanians for auxiliary counseling on. 


their professions and businesses. 

Dwight Arnold told of the codpera- 
tion his club has been giving the Lake- 
wood school system, chiefly through 
providing a vocational guidance expert 
and making available the lay counsel- 
ing services of Kiwanians. Kiwanian 
Arnold emphasized the need of guid- 
ance for the physically handicapped. 

E. B. Studebaker, who is former chair- 
man of the Ohio District Committee on 
Vocational Guidance, discussed the pos- 
sibilities of codrdinated Kiwanis voca- 
tional guidance work in the district. He 
also described the activities of the Al- 
liance club and spoke of the various 
manuals on occupations in local in- 
dustry which the club had published. 
Lectures are given to young people in 
the community by Kiwanians, with 
slides to illustrate them. Kiwanian 
Studebaker said that the club is now 
concentrating on the development of 
brochures describing “families of occu- 
pations’—that is groupings of jobs 
closely related to each other. In his 
opinion, it is imperative that a young 
man or woman aspiring to do certain 
work become acquainted with every job 
in a constellation of jobs rather than 
with a single task. Contentment in 
work and promotions depend on full 
knowledge and understanding of related 
tasks. 

Curtis Gentry said that the Kiwanis 
club in Knoxville is sponsoring a coun- 
cil on personnel and guidance there and 
that this voluntary association of com- 
munity leaders interested in vocational 
problems promotes a Vocational Day 
for 11-A students every fall. Fifteen 
groups of students are organized on 
this day, each according to common oc- 
cupational interests, and men and wom- 
en who are distinguished for achieve- 
ment in these fields preside as discus- 
sion leaders. Each group meets for 45 
minutes, the discussion leader making 
a ten-minute talk and then throwing 
the topic open to free discussion. 

Ed Cloyd spoke of the occupational 
forums which North Carolina clubs, in 
cooperation with other citizen groups, 
are promoting throughout his state. Ki- 
wanians are in close association with 
the North Carolina branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
and Ed suggested out of this experience 
that such relationships should be es- 
tablished and maintained in other states 
and communities. 

Charles Eckert spoke of the efforts 
being made in Newark, Ohio, to pro- 
vide vocational training for poorly pre- 
pared out-of-school youth. In _ that 
community, about 110 young people are 
being given such training in workshop, 
clerical, library and home economics 
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projects which have been set up in 
schools and in centers, some in co- 
operation with the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. In Newark, Kiwanians 
have established and keep contributing 
to a vocational library in the City Li- 
brary. 

The exchange of ideas at the con- 
ference was so valuable, the writer was 
requested to urge the officers of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion to arrange for the scheduling of a 
similar Kiwanis conference in conjunc- 
tion with the NVGA convention each 
year, and the leaders promised this in 
the future. 


The Speaker of the Day 
Speaks 


(From page 273) 


sincere congratulations or thanks at 
that time are much better than one 
long-winded conversation. 

Men who believe in and who practice 
boosting for their city, will be careless 
enough about the treatment a visiting 
lecturer gets from them, while present 
at their club luncheon, to let that man, 
perhaps an influential publicist, go 
away with a feeling that people there 
are inhospitable. That visitor is very 
likely to think of that town thereafter 
in terms of the treatment he received 
there. If there is anyone who ought 
to be given a good impression of your 
town, not to say of your club, that 
man is one who is prominent enough 
to have been engaged to come to you 
to speak at any sort of a meeting. 

Lest someone may think the writer 
is sore about the treatment received 
at the hands of some service club, 
let me say he has no such feeling and 
believes the speaker who does feel 
abused at neglect is the rare exception. 
This is being written from experience 
and observation through many years 
as a speaker, as a club president and 
as a lay member. 


New Scotland Greets 
New England 
(From page 271) 


opposed to any attack on Nova Scotia. 
After the battle between the “Chesa- 
peake” and the “Shannon,” many of the 
sailors killed in the action were buried 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. The bell of 
the “Chesapeake” is said to be at Gov- 
ernment House, Halifax. 

Responsible government came _ to 
Nova Scotia largely through the genius 
of one man, Joseph Howe, of New Eng- 
land parentage, the greatest of tha‘ 
province’s many gifts to public and 
political life. It was won, not by blood- 
shed and revolution, nor by separation 
from the parent stock, but solely by the 
force of the arguments of Howe and 
others who saw that unity and freedom 
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Pastoral scene on Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia. 


might exist together. That idea, devel- 
oped by later statesmen, was the germ 
of the great British Commonwealth of 
Nations, an association of freedom- 
loving nations. 

In the nineteenth century occurred a 
very large movement back to New Eng- 
land, so that today there are probably 
more Maritimers and their descendants 
in New England than there are in the 
Maritimes. Small wonder then that in 
December 1917, when a great war dis- 
aster destroyed a large part of Halifax 
with appalling loss of life, the first hos- 
pital train with doctors and nurses to 
reach the stricken city came from Mas- 
sachusetts, and in the trying days that 
followed bountiful supplies of food, 
clothing, furniture and money poured 
into Halifax from the warm-hearted 
peoples of New England, a generosity 
which will be always remembered with 
gratitude and benediction. 

With such backgrounds, it is not sur- 
prising that the problems of the two 
peoples are greatly similar. It is not 
surprising that our people of the Mari- 











times have from time to time achieved 
positions of influence and leadership in 
the great Republic. 

Among the thousands of Maritime 
names we recall those of Donald Mac- 
Kay, builder of Clipper ships that made 
earlier marine history, Simon New- 
comb, one of America’s greatest astron- 
omers, Jacob Schurman of Cornell, Ross 
Hill of Kansas, and George B. Cutten 


of Colgate universities, Franklin K. 
Lane, Daniel Baird, Cyrus Eaton, 


Charles A. Eaton, Margaret Anglin, 
David Manners; and many others in 
every profession and calling. 

In the United States today, live about 
one and a quarter millions of people of 
Canadian birth, roughly one per cent of 
the population. In Massachusetts alone 
there are 288,000 Canadian born. In 
Canada there are about 345,000 people 
whose birthplace was in the United 
States, or about three per cent of our 
population. Each of these former 
Canadians, each of these former Ameri- 
cans, is a living link between the two 
countries, but this fact presents no 








The world-famous ‘‘Flying Cloud’’ designed by Donald MacKay, a native of Shelburne, 
ova Scotia. 
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problem, and in neither country is there 
a Sudetenland. 


Add to these totals, the millions of 
Canadians who visit the United States 
each year and the greater millions from 
the United States who holiday in the 
summerlands of Canada; all further 
evidence of an enduring friendship. 
Each can be, and the vast majority are, 
ambassadors of good will, interpreting 
the life of each country to the other. 

Speaking in 1912, when addressing 
the Canadian Society of New York at 
exercises held to commemorate the 
100th year of peace between Canada 
and the United States, a great Canadian 
said: 

“One thousand miles of open river; 
one thousand miles of inland sea; one 
thousand miles of sweeping prairie; one 
thousand miles over the world’s mighti- 
est mountain range. Four thousand 
miles, with interest matching interest, 
sovereignty meeting sovereignty and 
flag saluting flag over every mile of 
that boundary; but never a fortress, 
never a battleship, never a gun, never 
a sentry or guard. Without precedent 
in any century, without parallel on any 
continent, that boundary line through 
one hundred years is America’s greatest 
achievement.” 

The true explanation for this friend- 
ship, these happy relations, is not 
geography nor commerce, nor a common 
language, but the common traditions 
which we share, the same spirit of 
democracy, the same parallel lines of 
development. 

These two countries have in the days 
of their youth worked out together the 
problems of government which have 
proved their value even to these latter 
days. The duty of each is to march side 
by side under banners inscribed with 
the same ideals of liberty, freedom and 
democracy, and demonstrate to all the 
world that: 

“Our ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all our paths are peace.” 


Off the Beaten Path 
(From page 267) 

her lawmakers in General Court as- 
sembled; and the strong right arm of 
the Commonwealth—Cape Cod. 

Kiwanians who attend the Boston 
Convention will find a side trip down 
this colorful peninsula a delightful 
experience. Excepting the salt works, 
long since disappeared, they will see 
much of what the traveler a century 
ago saw. They will pass through the 
elm-shaded streets of tiny villages with 
their weather-beaten cottages and sea 
captains’ mansions, They will pass 
cranberry bogs, green-carpeted in 
June, and great salt marshes rippling 
in green waves. Landscapes and sea- 
scapes compounded of blue ocean, 
white sand beaches, and sighing pine 
trees will appear at every turn of the 
road, They will see, too, sites of rich, 
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historic interest in the early years of 
our nation. 

When one uses the phrase “early 
American” to describe furniture and 
antique objects, it covers rather an 
elastic period. But when one calls 
Cape Cod “early American” it has a 
very definite meaning. For here the 
Pilgrim fathers first set foot on the 
soil of the New World. This peninsula 
was the heart of the Old Colony, or 
Plymouth Colony. 

Sacred indeed is Plymouth Rock. In 
poetry and prose it has always been 
celebrated as the landing place of the 
Pilgrims. Not so widely known, how- 
ever, is the true account of their land- 
ing. Let us glance backward over 
three centuries. 

Sixty-seven days out of England, 
buffeted by storms and low in food, the 
little Mayflower raised for her first 
landfall, Cape Cod. With joyous hearts 
she turned southward, for the Pilgrims 
intended to settle in Virginia. But at 
the elbow of Cape Cod the Mayflower 
ran into terrible shoals—the graveyard 
of the Atlantic. They turned her 
about, fortunate to escape the “‘dan- 
gerous shoulds and roring breakers,” 
and headed northerly. 

Rounding the curled, whiplash tip of 
Cape Cod, they dropped anchor in the 
spacious harbor now Provincetown, on 
November 11, 1620. Here, in the cabin 
of the Mayflower, forty-one Pilgrim 
men set their hands to the Compact 
which began: “In the Name of God, 
Amen,” and proceeded to establish the 
first civil body politic in our land. 
Historians call the Mayflower Compact 
the Magna Charta of our forefathers, 
the forerunner of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Though the pious Pilgrims anchored 
in Cape Cod harbor on a Saturday, and 
had been so long without the feel of 
solid ground, they passed Sunday 
aboard ship in worship, and only turned 
to the serious business of hewing out 
a new nation on Monday. While the 
women went ashore and washed, thus 
setting Monday as wash day for all 
time, the men explored Cape Cod, 
helped themselves to Indian corn, and 
exchanged shots for arrows with the 
annoyed savages. They lingered here 
until December 15. Then, feeling the 
age-old urge to reach for the greener 
fields on the horizon, they hoisted sail 
and scudded across Cape Cod Bay to 
Plymouth. Thus it was that the Pil- 
grims never saw sacred Plymouth Rock 
until they had passed over a month on 
old Cape Cod. 

In Provincetown today you will see 
a graceful gray granite tower reaching 
into the sky for two hundred and fifty- 
two feet—the tallest masonry tower 
in America, barring the Washington 
monument—which commemorates the 
historic landing of the Pilgrims. From 
it you may survey the great sweeping 
crescent of Cape Cod, or gaze across 
the bay to Plymouth and Duxbury and 
the shore of mainland Massachusetts. 

Before we leave the Pilgrims, there 
is another bit of their history of espe- 
cial interest to business men. It is the 


story of the beginning of modern busi- 
ness relations in this nation. 

In 1627, seven years after the Pil- 
grims arrived, Plymouth came on dark 
days. . There had been crop failures, 
and the Colonists were unable to pay 
the large debts owed their London 
sponsors. They needed, as men have 
ever needed, ready cash. A group of 
the first business men undertook to 
raise it. Wise Governor William Brad- 
ford, fiery little Miles Standish, and 
romantic John Alden, with five others, 
drew up an agreement whereby in con- 
sideration of their being granted a six- 
year monopoly of the trade in furs, 
lumber, sassafras and other commodi- 
ties, they would shoulder and pay off 
the colony’s debt. It was a good deal 
for the colony, a gamble for these first 
business men. 

The contract then executed has of- 
ten been called the first business con- 
tract drawn in ,America. Governor 
Bradford and his associates proceeded 
to carry it out in a businesslike man- 
ner. Without any sales charts, they 
knew they needed more business. They 
established several branch offices by 
building trading posts in Connecticut, 
Maine, and on Cape Cod. The Cape 
post, at Manamet, was the nearest and 
most profitable. Here Plymouth men 
met and traded with the Indians and 
with the Dutch from New Amsterdam 
—the modern New York. It was, his- 
torians say, the first commercial in- 
tercourse between two colonies in 
America, 

Today, on the very foundation of the 
old structure, a carefully planned, full- 
sized replica of Aptucxet Trading Post 
has been raised. You can see in it 
relics excavated from this cradle of 
American commerce, and you can read 
the first business contract. 

Cape Codders, from the earliest 
years, took to seafaring as ducks to 
water. In every little village men 
looked to the ocean for their daily 
bread, some as fishermen in their own 
craft, others as masters of great deep- 
water ships. “Give me a Cape Cod 


captain,” the shipowners of Boston 
said. And Cape Cod supplied probably 


more master mariners during the flour- 
ishing New England maritime years 
than any other territory of like size. 
When they came home, they built fine 
mansions or rambling Cape Cod cot- 
tages, and you may see these today, 
seeming as much a part of the land- 
scape as the rolling pine-clad hills. 

When the era of iron men and wood- 
en ships passed, Cape Codders turned 
from the sea to things close at home— 
raising cranberries, fishing, farming. 
As Cap’n Bill put it: 


“There’s nothing to me in foreign lands 

Like the stuff that grows in Cape Cod 
sands; 

There’s nothing in sailing of foreign 
seas 

Equal to getting down on your knees 

And pulling the pizen ivy out; 

I guess I knew what I was about 

When I put by my chart and glass 

And took to growing cranberry sass.” 
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Without Cape Cod there would be 
no “cranberry sass” for your turkey 
dinner, for the old peninsula and ad- 
jacent Plymouth County produce more 
than half the world’s crop of these 
tangy berries. 

With the decline of seafaring Cape 
Codders would have been rather poorly 
off, in spite of the cranberry industry, 
but for another factor. To paraphrase 
a saying which New Englanders utter 
with due reverence: In the days of 
maritime glory, men went down to the 
sea in ships; but now they go down to 
the sea on Cape Cod. For mainland 
dwellers have discovered that Cape Cod 
is the kind of place they like to pass 
summers. Indeed, many pass not only 
summers but springs and autumns 
here. It has a color and charm not 
easy to define, but once felt, almost 
irresistible. 

Perhaps the principal reason for 
this charm is that Cape Cod largely 
escaped the industrial age. There is 
not a smokestack of an industry em- 
ploying more than half a dozen men 
on the whole reach of the peninsula. 
No factories, no slums, no mushroom 
growth, and, it is true, no large pay- 
rolls. The Cape is sparsely popu- 
lated and her destiny is not industrial, 
but recreational. To visitors she is a 
charming, old-fashioned colonial maid 
whose endeavor is to please, but always 
to be herself, not a modern Circe. 

Her geographical isolation has 
caused Cape Cod not only to retain 
her early American atmosphere, but it 
has molded the very character of her 
people. Joseph C. Lincoln has de- 
picted them in his many beloved nov- 
els; they still retain to a large degree 
their salty speech and independent 
manners. Of course, times change, 
and not all Cape Codders are retired 
sea captains. Yet, if you should get a 
peek into many an old dwelling, you 
would see treasures of India and China 
brought back by seafaring fathers and 
grandfathers; you would see ship pic- 
tures and family portraits painted in 
London or Paris or Hong Kong. 

Nature did handsomely by Cape Cod 
in giving her a rolling, varied terrain, 
and by surrounding her with water. 
In summer, blow north, south, east or 
west, Cape Cod breezes are always 
cool, because the peninsula faces four 
seas—Cape Cod or Massachusetts Bay, 
Buzzard’s Bay, Nantucket and Vine- 
yard Sounds, and the open Atlantic. 
Looking at the slim finger that is Cape 
Cod on the map, who would suspect 
that it is large enough to have state 
forests and parks aggregating more 
than 10,000 acres; or long enough, 
with all its picturesque harbors, to 
have a shoreline estimated at 586 
miles, of which 260 miles are sand 
beaches; or deep enough to have 276 
fresh water ponds of the size mainland- 
ers would call lakes? 

You can make a quick jaunt around 
Cape Cod, down the highway along one 
shore and back over another, in a day 
or two, or you can pass a full summer 
without exhausting her sights and 
scenes. 
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Lighthouses and Coast Guard stations 
interest many, salt and fresh water 
fishing engages others along shore. 
Largely, on Cape Cod, the visitor does 
as he or she pleases, for Cape Cod is as 
different from the conventional sum- 
mer resort as summer is from winter. 
Modern Cape Cod has a dozen or so 
good-sized villages, the largest being 
Falmouth, Hyannis, Harwich Port, 
Buzzard’s Bay, Chatham, Orleans and 
Provincetown. In summer you will 
find all the things which make summer 
life pleasant: a score of fine golf 
courses, tennis clubs, bridle trails, 
beach clubs, and modern hotels. There 
are summer theatres and summer shops. 
Cape Cod is not a miniature Palm 
Beach, Miami or Newport. It is simply 
Cape Cod, with a flavor all its own. As 
Henry David Thoreau wrote, after a 
walking tour along Cape Cod shores, 
“A man may stand here and put all 
America behind him.” 


The cutting through of the Cape Cod 
Canal a quarter of a century ago sev- 
ered the peninsula from the mainland, 
making it by ordinary definition an is- 
land. One must now cross water to 
reach it. The Federal Government 
recently built two great highway 
bridges and a railroad bridge, thus 
binding Cape Cod to the mainland with 
great steel ribbons. It will never float 
away now, much to the regret of those 
who contend it should have been hauled 
farther out to sea, so as to preserve 
forever one unspoiled bit of old New 
England. 

Kiwanians who visit Cape Cod will 
find, eager to welcome them, four 
Kiwanis clubs: Falmouth, Bourne, 
Hyannis, and the Central Cape Club 
at Harwich Port. Those who would 
like to prepare for their visit will find 
the Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce, 
in Hyannis, ready to supply maps, 
booklets, and any desired information. 


Bad Boys and Good Neighbors 


(From page 265) 


the brains God gave us.” 

Hatfield lectures to educational 
groups, church clubs, civic bodies... 
always for a fee. Much of the money 
goes into the stomachs or on the backs 
of his charges. It has bought movie 
tickets, paid dues to young people’s 
societies, been used for summer out- 
ings and Boy Scout uniforms. With 
some of it he once purchased a pig. 

A city teacher telephoned to him, 
“You must do something about Ralph 
X. He runs away, hates his teachers, 
is a dangerous influence.” 

“T’ll look into it,’’ Hatfield promised. 
He discovered that when Ralph played 
hookey he always headed for open 
country, wandered from farm to farm. 
So he sent for the boy, suggested that 
they walk together. 

“Ralph got excited whenever we 
passed a herd of cattle or a team of 
horses,” he explains. “He admired each 
flock of sheep. But pigs were his pas- 
sion. The rest was easy. His father, 
a poor retired professional man, agreed 
to move his family to the country. I 
found a small farm they could rent 
cheaply, talked to the teachers at the 
cross-road school about Ralph, and 
they agreed to help.” 

He moved the family to the farm, 
and next day the pig arrived. That was 
two years ago. Last fall the boy won 
a prize with his fat hog at the county 
fair, has several litters growing into 
bacon, belongs to the 4-H Club, makes 
good marks in school, never plays 
hookey, is saving his money to buy a 
farm. 

Another time a tall 17-year-old negro 
faced the court on his third larceny 
charge in two years. Ragged, underfed, 
sullen, he was dirty and dressed in 
rags. 

“Why do you keep on 
Charley?” Hatfield asked. 

“Only way to get anything I know 
of,’’ the boy replied. The Judge glanced 


stealing, 


at his record. Charley was right. In 
his miserable world, stealing was prob- 
ably the only way. Kindness, self-re- 
spect, common decency, were outside 
his personal experience. 

Hatfield telephoned to his wife. 
“Bring me my new suit and a complete 
change of clothes, quick.” 

An hour later judge and prisoner 
faced one another again. Hatfield 
wore his new suit; Charley had on the 
clothes the Judge had worn when the 
case started. 

“Lucky we use the same size,” Hat- 
field commented. “I’ve got a job in 
mind for you. You can handle it. And 
I want you to look your best when you 
go after it. Come along.” 

One of Hatfield’s good neighbors, a 
business man, offered Charley part- 
time work. That was three years ago. 
Charley still holds the job, is finishing 
high school, plans to enter the state 
university next fall, later to study 
medicine. 

A suit of clothes, a job, and... 
more important ... the discovery that 
here was a man who believed in him, 
that stealing wasn’t the only way, 
salvaged this boy. 

Getting such results often is hard 
on his wife and his friends. One day 
last winter a relief agency petitioned 
that a family of six children be taken 
away from their parents, who could not 
or would not provide a home. Hatfield 
talked to the jobless father, who with- 
out a roof, a stick of furniture, a scrap 
of food or a penny had lost hope. 

The Judge found a small house to 
rent for $5 a month. Then out of his 
own pocket he hired a truck, sent it to 
the homes of friends to pick up such 
bedding, furniture, clothes and food as 
they could spare. Arriving home for 
noon dinner he told his wife: ‘“‘A man’s 
coming round for the kitchen table 
and chairs in a few minutes.” She 
started to remonstrate, and he added 
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quickly, “And a mattress, and .. .” 
“But what will we do without them?” 
she asked. 

“We'll get along,” he answered 
quietly. “The Lord’s been good to us 
and we might as well pass along our 
blessings.” 

Each week he passes along his ideas 
to several million readers of village 
newspapers and church journals. His 
column, “Children in Court,’ he dis- 
tributes free to any editor who asks 
for it, and so many have asked that 
it costs him hundreds of dollars a year 
for printing and mailing. 

This column, in one-syllable words, 
discusses “The Old-Fashioned Home,” 
“Vulgar Language,” “Hitch Hiking,” 
“The Air Gun Evil,” the responsibility 
of parents, school and church toward 
youth. 

Children need not live in Berrien 
County to get his aid. Last fall a friend 
in Detroit, 150 miles away, telephoned 
to him about a young girl in poor sur- 
roundings who was “going to the 
dogs.” 

“Put her on the next bus,” Hatfield 
directed. “‘We’ll meet it when it gets 
here.” He hung up and turned to his 
wife. “We’re going to have company 
for a couple of weeks,” he announced, 
and a youngster from across the state 
did not “go to the dogs.” 

By such human, simple, unscientific 
methods, young Judge Hatfield is 
salvaging many boys and girls. His 
tools are kindness, hope, common 
sense and human understanding. His 
helpers are 2000 good neighbors. 


Boston—Where the 


“Luxury Hotels”’ Started 
(From page 268) 

host took in was put on one side of the 

ledger and what he paid out during the 

day was put on the other. He added, 

subtracted, multiplied and lied to him- 

self. What was left over was profit. 

Today the hotel manager knows how 
many steaks in a loin, what each steak 
weighs to the fraction of an ounce. 
He knows what it represents in profit 
or loss, the beverages are under strict 
control . . . just so much of this and 
just so much of that .. . oh, it’s a scien- 
tific, highly technicalized profession to- 
day, headed by specially-trained college 
men who are coming up alongside with 
the o!d-timers. 

In Boston we have what is recog- 
nized within the ranks of the American 
Hotel Association as one of the most in- 
fluential hotel associations in this coun- 
try. It is known as the City of Boston 
Hotel Association, and is years and 
years old. 

It has about forty representative ho- 
tels as members. Of course there are 
several times more than 40 hotels in the 
city ... but not approved or association 
hotels. The word “hotel” as you know, 
is a much abused and misappropriated 
word. 

However, these forty men represent 
the finest hotels in the city. They 
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meet regularly every two weeks. They 
have a legislative committee, finance, 
educational, and many other special di- 
visions. They are a closely united 
group, loyal, abide by business practice 
codes, have open and frank discussions. 
The association is a vital factor in the 
civic, economic, professional, business 
and social life, and runs its association 
on a strict businesslike basis. 

The president for the last fifteen 
years, has been Arthur L. Race, man- 
aging director of the Copley Plaza for 
the last twenty years or more. 

We've gone over in our mind care- 
fully the entire list and we can’t think 
of one member hotel that is not really 
ideally located, Boston, you know, isn’t 
an expansive area. It has a population 
of over 800,000 and more than a million 
if you take in the suburbs. 


But each hotel has its own particular 
advantage. One has the harbor view, 
another Beacon Hill, another across the 
Fenway, others up and down the 
Charles River, others over across the 
beautiful parkway system, others in 
lovable old Copley Square, then the 
Park Square section with views of Bos- 
ton Common and the Public Garden... 
very unusual when you compare it with 
other cities. 

We promise you you won’t be asked 
to “shove over” in the middle of the 
night. We guarantee individual cakes 
of soap and if you’re real considerate 
we might shove a newspaper under 
your door each morning... . 

At least ... the groceries are good 
and the beds mighty comfortable. .., 

And Boston is lovely... in June! 


Sea Food Unlimited 


(From page 269) 


It’s something to try anyhow. Then a 
little broiled schrod is nice if you are 
going to go in for fish for breakfast. 
Just a little piece. Then you can have 
your dropped eggs on toast and your 
coffee and there’s just time to get to 
the auditorium for the opening session. 
In case there is any misunderstanding 
about the “dropped eggs” just go along 
and figure they are poached eggs. They 
say it a bit differently in Boston. 

On Monday we can have a sort of 
light luncheon. A nice cup or bowl of 
clam bouillon, then some broiled mack- 
erel or fried cod steak. When they ask 
us which we want we generally say “a 
little piece of each, please.” It’s a nice 
diplomatic way to handle the situation. 
Then have a wedge of Boston Cream 
Pie. They do have it just as they have 
Baltimore Relish in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia Scrapple in the Quaker 
city. 

For dinner on Sunday we wouldn’t 
think of looking at a menu that did not 
include lobster. A _ nice broiled live 
lobster, about one and a half pounds is 
right. Eat the chicken lobsters some 
other place, also crayfish, lobster tails 
and crabs. You are in Boston now 
where men are men and lobsters have 
big claws. There is no reason for your 
not starting out with a nice clam cock- 
tail. You probably won’t crave an 
oyster cocktail, although fish houses in 
Boston serve them the year around, no 
closed season. But go ahead and ex- 
clude oysters from months that don’t 
have an “r.”’ If something else made 
you ill you would probably blame the 
oysters. If you want French fried po- 
tatoes and peas and things like that 
they are there for you. Ice cream or 
sherbet makes a nice dessert. The 
Bostonians do it but don’t take any 
chances if you are sure you shouldn’t 
do it. If you are afraid of too much 
lobster you could make that entree 
broiled sword fish steak or broiled blue- 
fish. 

For breakfast Tuesday go ahead and 
try baked beans and codfish cakes, also 


some toasted brown bread. They do 
it you know in Boston and our experi- 
ence has been that when they have some 
particularly popular food combination 
anywhere, it’s a pretty good idea and 
the stranger gets to like it as well as 
the native. 

Might as well have a good luncheon on 
Tuesday, not too light. You can count 
calories at home. Try some Boston 
clam chowder. We wouldn’t want to 
brag too much if we were a Bostonian 
but we would insist that our chowder 
had the edge on those produced else- 
where. A lot of clams and a lot of 
cream in a Boston chowder. In case we 
forget to mention fish chowder in this 
article be sure you don’t forget it. After 
the chowder try some of the boiled cod 
with egg sauce. A boiled potato goes 
best with this. Then some Boston baked 
beans (thousand on a plate). Nice 
place, Boston! 

You are going to have what your dis- 
trict governor, district committee or 
the individual responsible for the dis- 
trict dinner puts in front of you at 6:30 
Tuesday evening. It’s your district 
dinner and don’t miss it. Probably it 
will lean towards the Boston type. We 
hope it does. 

After the dinner you will want to go 
to the President’s Reception of course. 
But after the reception there’s no use 
letting all that Boston sea food go to 
waste. Slip in somewhere and pick up a 
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lobster. Don’t let the sun set or the sun 
rise on a day or night when you haven’t 
had lobster in Boston. It’s a nice time 
to have it thermidor or maybe a cold 
boiled two-clawer, weight about one and 
a quarter pounds. A cup of coffee and 
there you are. It won’t be long until 
breakfast. 

Wednesday morning dawns bright 
and clear. (Our secretary just called 
our attention to the fact that there are 
gourmands and gourmets. We want this 
to be a gourmet article so we must 
trim down the quantities). For break- 
fast a two-tone cocktail, tomato juice 
and sauerkraut juice, a couple of crul- 
lers, some broiled mackerel and a cup 
of coffee. 

For luncheon we could recommend a 
lobster and tomalley sandwich. To- 
malley by the way is the fatty so-called 
liver of the lobster. A nice little dish, 
too, is a combination of codfish cheeks, 
codfish tongues and mushrooms. This 
is served on toast. Very nice. If you 
haven’t already tried broiled swordfish, 
with its three or four colors of meat, 
you might do it now. Or if you haven’t 
had the pleasure of confronting a nice 
bit of broiled bluefish here is your 
chance. And do you know about fried 
clams? Get an order by all means. Be 
sure you have French fried onions with 
them. Then you could do well with 
maybe a lobster sandwich. And what- 
ever they are offering as a “special” at 
wherever you go is bound to be good. 

And we come to Wednesday evening 
and it’s your last dinner in Boston— 
that is if you get on out after the con- 
vention sessions officially end Thurs- 
day noon. So for Wednesday night we 
-an skim over the lobster menu and see 
about what is available. There are a lot 
of ways to get lobster. There is lobster 
soup and lobster stew and lobster chow- 
der. They are about all the same for 
we have eaten them under each name. 
There is fried lobster and boiled lobster 
and broiled live lobster and lobster 
salad and just plain pieces of lobster 
meat, and baked stuffed lobster and 
lobster thermidor and lobster Newburg 
and you can even get lobster sandwiches. 

Lobster cutlets with Newburg sauce 
are nothing to turn up your nose at. 
Neither is a tomato stuffed with lob- 
ster. They told us at the Statler one 
time that in the selection of lobsters 
that when a “chicken” lobster was 
ordered there should be served a lobster 
weighing one pound. The weight should 
be a pound and a half for the service 
of a “large” lobster to one person and 
it should be two pounds for service to 
two persons. 

So tonight we will have a very nice 
little dinner, not too much of anything, 
but quite a lot of different things. We’ll 
have a nice Little Neck clam cocktail, 
then a very small piece of broiled had- 
dock, very small, then a small number 
of steamed clams with the broth and the 
lemon-fortified melted butter, then the 
smallest possible broiled lobster, may- 
be have it stuffed. A little lemon sherbet 
and a cup of coffee and “give me a six 
o’clock call, please, operator, I want an 
early breakfast.” We almost changed 
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the gourmet to gourmand for that menu 
but it’s our last day in Boston. 

And here’s our last breakfast, Thurs- 
day morning. We are going to get away 
without any blueberry dumplings or 
any sea food pot pie from the Parker 
House. Some citrus, we must remem- 
ber Florida and California and Arizona 
and the Rio Grande Valley in Texas, 
to start, some fried sea perch, and a 
piece of apple pie. Sure they eat apple 
pie for breakfast. It’s all right, too. 

For luncheon let us introduce you to 
what the waiter will doubtless call out 
to the chef as “Combination Fry on 
Two.” It’s a plate of fried scallops and 
clams, those deep sea scallops and those 
special Little Neck clams. That’s all. 
A nice way to finish a perfect four 


days. 

If anyone invites you to a clam bake 
be sure and go. Right fresh dug clams 
baked in sea-weed over a slow drift- 
wood fire are something to make it seem 
rather justifiable to be a beachcomber. 

Of course they have nice steaks and 
chops and fried chicken and things like 
that in Boston also. They have ham 
and bacon and hamburger and lamb and 
whatever you might want in the way of 
meat and vegetables and fruit. But 
we really hope that you take with you 
to Boston a real liking for and appreci- 
ation of sea food because you are going 
to have a nice time in restaurants as 
well as at convention sessions, conven- 
tion entertainment features and historic 
buildings. 


Umps Are Trumps 


(From page 263) 


you find in the first five minutes of talk- 
ing that he’s as loyal to the American 
League as any man could possibly be. 
He loves his job, and he eats and sleeps 
with it. And if you want a super- 
charged buzzsaw on your hands, just 
make a crack about a crooked umpire. 
That steel-gray hair rises, those gray- 
green eyes go as cold as a banker’s 
smile, those extremely capable fists 
clench, and you’re just around the cor- 
ner from a swell case of mayhem. 

“Never,” and the tone would chill Ad- 
miral Byrd, “never has there been an 
umpire unworthy of his trust. Base- 
ball is a century old this year. It 
couldn’t possibly have reached that 
point without the unwavering integrity 
of the men who call the plays. They’re 
the squarest bunch of guys in the 
squarest of games. What’s more, every 
player knows it. He beefs about a de- 
cision now and then, but usually he’s 
doing it either to impress the fans or 
in the hope of getting the edge in the 
next close decision. And that brings 
me to another point. If an umpire has 
called a hairline play against a team, 
he doesn’t let that sway his judgment 
of the next one; no good ump is guilty 
of giving a club the benefit of the doubt 
simply to even up. In fact, there never 
is a doubt.” 


Colorful Players 


When you ask Harry the inevitable 
question as to who is baseball’s great- 
est, he begins and ends his list with Ty 
Cobb. There’s never been one like Ty, in 
his opinion. 

“But what,” you ask, “about today’s 
players? Who are the colorful ones of 
the present crop?” It’s no good men- 
tioning the Daffiness Boys of Flatbush, 
because Harry doesn’t get a peep at 
’em. You don’t get into World Series 
running bases backwards. 

“Well, there are plenty of colorful 
players,” is the answer. “To name a 
few, I’d say di Maggio, Newsom, 
Gomez, Cronin and, although he’s no 
longer on the field, Cochrane.” 


“Just what do you mean by color, 
Harry?” 

“Why, it’s—well, it’s—just color. I 
dunno. The sort of thing that makes 
you remember a player. Temperament, 
maybe a touch of the screwball, a fight- 
ing spirit. Whatever it is, it’s what 
brings the customers to the turnstiles.” 

Harry took time out to illustrate his 
point. He told about a tight game Goofy 
Gomez was working. The Yanks were a 
run behind, there was an opposing 
player on first with none down, and 
Gomez was showing definite signs of 
blowing up. Harry was working bases, 
and the other umpire tossed a new ball 
to the pitcher. Like most umpires, he 
couldn’t throw, and overthrew Gomez. 
Harry scooped up the ball and started 
toward the box with it, rubbing it in his 
hands as he went. Lefty Gomez caught 
the flash of Harry’s ring, and his curi- 
osity was aroused. He stepped out of 
the box. 

“Lessee that ring, Harry,” he 
manded. “Wheredya get it?” 

“They gave me that for working the 
1930 World Series.” 

“That little thing? Why, you oughta 
see mine. Bet the diamond’s three times 
as big as that. I’ll wear it out to the 
park some o’ these days an’ show you.” 

With which the Goofy One stepped 
back on the mound and retired the side 
in order, going on to win his game. 

Another time, when the Red Sox 
were playing in St. Louis they had 
a big lead and Joe Cronin called in a 
young second-string catcher. After a 
decision behind the plate, the youngster 
turned to Harry and made some inno- 
cent remark that had nothing to do 
with the play. 

Immediately Cronin came dashing in 
from shortstop, brandished his fist un- 
der Harry’s nose and snarled out of the 
side of his mouth. 

“Harry, this is a fine kid,” he said. 
“He’s going places, too. Some time I 
want you to meet his folks; they’re swell 
people.” And went back to his position. 

Every fan in the place thought the 


de- 
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players had been raking the umpire 
over the coals, and remarked about how 
Cronin fought for every point. 

When you mention club owners to 
Harry, he softens and speaks of Connie 
Mack. “There is one of the finest gen- 
tlemen I ever met,” he murmurs, “not 
only in baseball but anywhere. His 
passing would be a severe blow to the 
game.” 

“What makes a good club owner?” 

“He’s got to be a darn shrewd busi- 
ness man. But in addition, and maybe 
it’s even more important, he must be a 
dyed-in-the-wool, triple action baseball 
fan. A successful owner must love the 
game with every ounce that’s in him.” 


Lots of Company 


The average fan thinks of the um- 
pire’s life as being excessively lonely. 
Reams have been written about this 
caste of men who dwell apart, with only 


sour thoughts for company. It’s the 
bunk, says Harry Geisel. 
“In every city of the American 


League circuit I have fine friends of 
long standing. I visit them regularly 
and they entertain me royally in their 
homes. Of course, they keep me talk- 
ing shop all the time, but I don’t mind 
that, because there’s nothing I’d rather 
talk about than baseball. Still, you 
have to keep on your toes when the 
other fellow expects you to know all the 
answers.” 

There is nothing in umpires’ instruc- 
tions to keep them from staying in the 
same hotel as the visiting players. Even 
the tradition has become crinkled 
around the edges, and it’s now more 
usual than otherwise for them to stay at 
the same place. 

In short, says Harry, today’s major 
league umpire lives under the finest con- 
ditions and has an enviable existence. 
No wonder he loves his job. 

Predictions? No, sir. The only pre- 
diction we could get him to make is 
that Schoolboy Rowe will come back. 
Harry believes that Rowe’s arm will 
round into shape and that before long 
he’ll be in there with the high pressure 
boys. We did ask him, though, what 
he thought of the croaking ravens who 
say baseball is slipping, and got a well 
timed snort for answer. 

“Slipping! Last year the major 
leagues drew more than 10,500,000 cus- 
tomers. Do you call that slipping?” 


Calling the Plays 


It was to be expected that we'd get 
around to the decisions an umpire makes 
that the customers resent. Everybody 
in the stands can see that Foxx was 
safe at second when Harry called him 
out. 

“Look at it this way,” suggested 
Harry. “When you’re sitting there 
watching the game you can move your 
head about six inches either way. Out 
there on the field I can move as far as 
necessary to get a clear view. On top of 
that, I know the players’ peculiarities. 
I know, for example, that one player 
slides on his left side and another on 
his right, and I can get in position to 
see. Suppose a certain player slides on 
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his right side, but I know that he has 
a boil on his right hip and he’s bound 
to favor that side. I take that into ac- 
count, too. There’s only one place to 
see a play from, and that’s right on 
top of it.” 

Kiwanian Geisel says that when a 
batter hits and starts for first, he, 
Harry, can turn his back and call the 
play every time. His ear distinguishes 
between the sound of the ball hitting 
the glove and the sound of the foot hit- 
ting the base. “More than once I’ve 
been accused of calling ’em with my 
eyes closed, too,” he smiled ruefully. 

Some time ago the question arose as 
to how many decisions are made behind 
the plate during the course of a game. 
Sports writers made their guesses, 
which varied tremendously. During the 
last game of the World Series of 1936, 
between the Yanks and the Giants, one 
fellow in the press box kept accurate 
count. Bear in mind that if a hitter 
swings and misses, or foul tips, or hits 
and runs, that isn’t a decision; only 
matters of umpire’s judgment are in- 
volved. In the course of that game 
Harry made 214 decisions—137 balls 
and 77 strikes. This excludes, of course, 
decisions involving runners crossing the 
plate. These figures are just about 
average for every game of the season, 
so you see the umpire works for the 59- 
cent dollars he drags down. 

Most of us have hobbies, and Harry’s 
is painting. Not oils or waters—he 
doesn’t need an easel or a beret. But 


turn him loose on a barn or a kennel, 
woodwork or furniture, and he’s in his 
seventh heaven. One thing Mrs. Geisel 
mustn’t touch—you know that house- 
wifely bustle about straightening things 
up—is Harry’s large and expensive col- 
lection of paint brushes, which are al- 
ways in perfect order. 

If possible, Harry is as proud of his 
Kiwanis membership as he is of the 
American League. He enjoys being the 
only major league umpire in Kiwanis. 
He can’t attend the Indianapolis club 
meetings during the baseball season, but 
he will keep a good record by attend- 
ing in New York, Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Bos- 
ton and Washington. (Notice to club 
secretaries: Harry makes a swell talk. 
We know—he’s talked to his home club 
with pronounced success.) Indianapo- 
lis is really making a gift to the Ki- 
wanis clubs in the American Loop. But 
don’t expect to see him in a blue suit. 
Harry is allergic to blue suits off the 
diamond. 

When a man has reached the top 
in his chosen calling, as Harry Geisel 
has, you often wonder whether he 
nurses a secret ambition. We came 
right out and asked him. He sat back 
and a sort of dreamy look overtook him. 
His words came slowly. 

“Yes, I have.” The Guy Who’s Al- 
ways Right licked his chops in fond an- 
ticipation. “I hope to live long enough 
to meet the so-and-so who first said, 
‘Kill the umpire!’ ” 


An Adventure in Boys’ Work 


(From page 276) 


in this new program for the under- 
priviliged? The court would codperate 
100 per cent gladly and thankfully. It 
shared the Kiwanians’ belief that these 
youngsters were not criminals; they 
were under-privileged. They had long 
been problems that the judge carried 
home with him, to ponder over and 
wonder about the correct solution. 

“But how in the world are you going 
to do it?” he asked. 

The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee had a ready answer. The Give- 
Ideals program had passed the theory 
stage; the committee had thought out 
its plan in detail, and was now ready to 
unfold it. Would the Juvenile Court 
furnish the Kiwanis club with a list of 
the first offenders and also those poten- 
tial delinquents, who, through family 
circumstances, had come to the atten- 
tion of the Juvenile Court Worker? 
The court would and did, and some 
thirty names were furnished the com- 
mittee. 

But what of the major problem—the 
system of rewards? What premium 
could be placed upon good behavior that 
would have such value in the eyes of 
the under-privileged boy that he would 
resist temptation to acquire it? 
Knives? Skates? Bicycles? Yes, but 
these were not things that built char- 
acter. And building character was the 


primary object of the work. 

Did you want to go to camp? Cer- 
tainly you did. Whether or not you 
were born with a silver spoon in your 
mouth, you know the thrill of being 
with your companions on the side of a 
lake and sleeping in a tent at night. 
You’ll never grow too old to forget the 
memories that surge within you when 
the word “camp” is mentioned. It is as 
nostalgic as the smell of lilac in the 
spring. 

A week in camp is a wonderful thrill, 
yet seven days is no time in which to 
mold character. The promise of one 
week by the side of a lake would en- 
courage any boy to be good, according 
to his standards, but the Kiwanians 
wanted to raise these standards to the 
point where the boy would do good 
because it was the right thing to do. 
Not be good because of some gift to be 
offered him. 

The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee went a step further. 

“Let’s make this reward for a whole 
year’s record,” they said. 

But what sort of a record should the 
reward be based on? Court? School? 
Parents? All good, but not good enough 
for the purpose the committee under- 
took. Court, as a record he had not 
fallen into the toiis of the law; school, 
as a record that he had attended; par- 
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ents, as a record that his offenses were 
not serious enough to notice. 

“No. A record that combines all 
three of these, yet adds one of our own 
making,” said the Kiwanians. 

And so the Kiwanis Boys’ Club of 
Augusta, Georgia, was organized. 

How is it worked? Simple; but with 
the same simplicity of all great things. 
Behind it lay an idea that incorporated 
all of man’s belief in the youth of his 
country, all of man’s unselfishness that 
those to follow him shall have all of the 
advantages possible, all of man’s desire 
to make the world a better place in 
which to live. 

So with the Y.M.C.A. furnishing 
facilities and supervision, the original 
group of thirty-three boys began their 
activities with two evenings a week set 
aside for them. 

The program was mapped out, part 
physical, part character building, ulti- 
mately assuring strong bodies and 
strong characters, yet above all else a 
change of ideals. 

Probably for the first time in their 
lives they learned that there were 
smart people in this world who were 
not criminals. 

With a small beginning revolving 
around a few activities, including swim- 
ming and gymnasium classes, the next 
addition to the program was the club 
set-up. 

The most brilliant stroke of the com- 
mittee, the touch of genius, was in let- 
ting the boys run their own club. They 
have their own officers, elected by 
themselves; they map out their own 
club work, aided of course by the com- 
mittee, which acts solely in an advisory 
capacity. 

Rapid progress and growth brought 
the division of the group into a senior 
and junior unit, the age division being 
at thirteen years of age. The seniors 
likewise formed their own name, “The 
Hopeful Civilians,” from several names 
offered by the members. 

Admittance? Just the desire to do 
right things. Continuance? By living 
up to the ideals of the club itself, and 
the boys establish their own ideals. 
They make rules for guidance, among 
which are public and Sunday school 
attendance, together with good grades 
in relation to their mental ability. 

Then the big, big reward. Their par- 
ticipation in their classes and club 
meetings at the Y.M.C.A. enables each 
boy to attend summer camp for a period 
of one week. 

What about corrective treatment, you 
may ask. That became the simplest 
problem of all. Every boy makes it a 
point to see that his pal does the right 
thing, because: 

“T wouldn’t do that, Bill. You can’t 
go to camp if you do, and anyway it 
wouldn’t be right.” 

You remember when you were a kid 
and wanted to do something that was 
not right? Maybe what the teacher 
said did not have much effect. “Why, 
that old fogey. She doesn’t know what 
it’s all about.” But when a pal of yours 
said he didn’t think you ought to do it, 
you thought it over a long time before 
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you did it. 

The Kiwanis Boys’ Club together with 
The Hopeful Civilians now have a 
membership of sixty-five. This year 
they had a special treat. They were 
sent by the Augusta Kiwanis club to 
Camp Stephens, a new recreational 
demonstration project in camping, con- 
structed by the National Park Service, 
and operated by the Augusta Y.M.C.A. 
near Crawfordville, Georgia. They 
were carried to camp by Kiwanians in 
their cars, and brought back the same 
way. For one week, for a year’s good 
record, they enjoyed one of the finest 
camps in the United States. 

But the program goes further than 
that. At Christmas, for instance, the 
Kiwanis club has a Christmas tree for 
both groups of boys. There are presents 
for all of the boys—fruit, candies, nuts 
—all of the grand things that make 
Christmas really the joyous occasion 
that it is. 

There is the annual dinner when all 
of the Kiwanians meet with their boys. 
The presidents of the two boys’ groups 
make the principal addresses; they 
provide their own entertainment. And 
if you want tears to come into your 
eyes, just look over the sixty-five boys 
assembled in your hall and say to your- 
self, “I’m doing my part.” 

Is this being charitable? You might 
think so, and you would be right if you 
said the charity was being extended by 
the boy. For no amount of money can 
buy for you the thrill of buddying 
with youth. It repays dividends, not in 
the future, but from the start. His 
enthusiasm is as contagious as a Sep- 
tember cold; his interest in you and 
your work will make you feel bigger 
than Rockefeller Center. You’ll find in 
him more entertainment than in a golf 


match with a fellow you know that you 
can lick, and his company far more en- 
joyable than worrying over problems 
that you never solve. 

Does it work? Is this ideal too the- 
oretical for a hardboiled environment- 
stunted youth? Are we Augusta Ki- 
wanians kidding ourselves and wasting 
our time? The proof is in the pudding. 
Let’s look at the records: 

When in the beginning the original 
group was virtually a bee-hive for po- 
tential delinquency; in the past three 
years less than a dozen cases of delin- 
quency have occurred from within the 
group. Only four such cases were 
charged to members of the group last 
year, and they were of such minor of- 
fenses as truancy due to insufficient 
clothing and one for fighting. 

You see it works. But the biggest 
surprise was our own. We set out to 
do a great work among the under-priv- 
ileged. But what we thought was work 
turned out to be the greatest enjoyment 
we have ever had. We wanted to give 
something to youth; they gave us more. 
We wanted to make life better for 
them; they made it better for us. We 
wanted to give them ideals; they have 
given us greater ones. We wanted to 
teach them; they have taught us. 

Longfellow once wrote: 

“Backward, turn backward 
O time in thy flight, 

And make me a boy again 
Just for tonight.” 

With Longfellow this was just a 
wish, With the Augusta Kiwanis club, 
it was a reality. And not for just a 
night. It becomes an adventure into 
boyhood that is now a permanent part 
of our lives. Whatever joy we have 
given these boys has been returned 
thricefold to us. 


Management Reports to Its Rank- 
and-File Employes 


(From page 274) 


increase in the number of corporations 
issuing reports on their operations and 
their finances in laymen’s language to 
their employes, and also improvement 
in the form of presentation of the re- 
ports. 

The recognition of the social re- 
sponsibility of the managements of 
corporations to all concerned—em- 
ployes, customers, suppliers, the pub- 
lic, and government—as well as to 
stockholders interested in profits, is 
expressed in forthright fashion in 
many of these reports and implied in 
all of them. 

Take, for example, the pamphlet re- 
port of the International Harvester 
Company, issued in February, 1939, 
for 1938, addressed, “To Employes 
and Their Families.” It says: 

“The management is conscious of 
its responsibilities so to conduct the 
business that it will be an efficient and 
useful unit in our economic system, 
benefiting all interested groups— 


stockholders, and custom- 
ers.” 

There is added the statement that 
it is also conscious of difficulties cre- 
ated by conditions “which cannot be 
foreseen and are beyond control.” It 
thanks the employes for loyal codp- 
eration, and says: 

“Nothing is more essential to the 
success of a business than the effi- 
ciency which comes about when stock- 
holders, employes and management 
recognize the fair and _ reasonable 
claims of each other and work to- 
gether to solve their common prob- 
lems, The fundamental problem of 
every business is to keep itself sol- 
vent, efficient and well equipped to 
furnish customers high-grade products 
at fair prices which will attract a good 
volume of trade. All of us must co- 
operate to satisfy our customers. Only 
in this way can we keep the wheels of 
industry going and create employ- 
ment.” 


employes 
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Another example is found in the 
report of the General Foods Corpora- 
tion, addressed “To Friends of Gen- 
eral Foods.” It says, in giving an ac- 
count of the company for 1938: 

“‘We want to make it plain that the 
interests of stockholders, employes, 
suppliers, distributors and consumers 
are closely intertwined.” It goes on 
to develop the points that, besides hav- 
ing a policy of paying wages in its 
plants and offices as good as, or better 
than, those prevailing for similar work 
in the respective communities con- 
cerned, it voluntarily has a codpera- 
tive employer-employe retirement plan, 
group life insurance, an accident bene- 
fit plan, a termination allowance plan, 
and a vacation plan, all “in meeting 
its social responsibility toward its em- 
ployes.” 

‘Social Responsibilities” was the 
heading of a double-page section in 
one of last year’s representative re- 
ports by a company which was among 
the pioneers in giving figures on its 
business to its “family.” This section 
said that the company was “conscious 
of its social and public responsibili- 
ties.” The statement on the attitude 
of this corporation was amplified this 
way: “It has a very real interest in 
creating benefits for its customers and 
its wage-earners.”’ 

The demand on itself which modern 
management is recognizing to be a 
principal medium for promoting and 
reconciling the interests of all of the 
various elements involved in the busi- 
ness is analogous to the demand which 
such writers on public affairs as Wal- 
ter Lippmann, the economist-colum- 
nist, put up to all three branches of 
our Federal Government—the Execu- 
tive, the Legislative, and the Judicial 
—under our heritage of the system of 
checks and balances, to bring into har- 
mony the interests of all elements of 
the public. 

No wonder that corporation finan- 
cial reports to employes, as a factor 
in promoting good industrial and pub- 
lic relations, can be counted on to 
make a specially strong appeal to the 
members of Kiwanis International, 
since it is “an organization based on 
the principle of service and devoted 
to the advancement of individual, 
community and national welfare and 
to the strengthening of international 
good will.” This of course begins at 
home and includes the strengthening 
and deepening of good will within the 
company organizations of business, 
commerce, and industry. No wonder 
that Mr. Fred. C. W. Parker, Secre- 
tary of Kiwanis International, and 
Editor of The Kiwanis Magazine, 
also incidentally long a leader in the 
work of the Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, when he sent a let- 
ter requesting the writer to supply an 
article on this practice, or movement, 
of corporation reports to employes, 
said he “‘would like to sow the seeds 
of this gospel,” among the 100,000 
members, many of whom are in re- 
sponsible executive positions. 

(Turn to page 317) 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 
Broadway at 34th Street 





The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 

















HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 











_ THE HOTEL TAFT 


s-Home" New Haven, Connecticut 
J. O. Voit Management 
Gateway to New England 
Daily rates with bath from $3 
Three Restaurants 














HOTEL CALIFORNIAN 


FRESNO, CALIF. 
e& Leading hotel on State High- 


way between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles 
100% Air Conditioned 
Kiwanis Headquarters 














Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Montreal, 

















McALLISTER HOTEL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 





KIWANIS IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN 


Managing Director and Kiwanian 














“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
IN SANANTONIO 


300 OF THE Savane 
550 ROOMS Large 
AIR-CONDITIONED Mile) Ors 









ARTIE COMPTON, MANAGING DIRECTOR 








ein AKRON it’s 
THE MAYFLOWER 
e in COLUMBUS it’s 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. both DEWITT OPERATED 
. and that means modern 
hotels with friendlier service. 























New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 








Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 

















DINKLER HOTELS CO., Inc. 


Oper ating 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 


HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
oon 
Perfectly appointed modern hotel 
Hospitality and Service 
400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Fred W. Peveriey, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 














KIWANIS HOTELS AWAIT YOU 











ries ee 
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HOTEL DerOoRt 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


"Home of Kiwanis’ 








voll Held 


Atop A0MONE Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 
















Hote OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sutficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 








CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS HOTELS 


Ottawa, Ont. . . . . . Chateau Laurier 
Edmonton, Alba. The MacDonald 
Saskatoon, Sask. The Bessborough 


Port Arthur, Ont. Prince Arthur Hotel 
Brandon, Manitoba Prince Edward Hotel 
Halifax, N.S. . . . . The Nova Scotian 


*BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
In the Heart of Philadelphia 
Single Rooms, $3.85 to $6.60 
Double Rooms, $5.50 to $8.80 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 








EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 





5300 Block— 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


on 


Lake Michigan 
Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 

















Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 











HOTEL FONTENELLE___ 


“Omaha's 400 Rooms with 
Welcome Bath from $2.50 
to the Air-Conditioned for 
World” Your Comfort 
Kiwanis Headquarters Luncheon Every Friday 











HOTEL 


TOWNSEND 


Casper, Wyoming 
Where the Kiwanis Club Meets 




















Nuzces HOTEL 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 














KIWANIS HOTELS 


Netherland-Plaza Adolphus 
Cincinnati Dallas 

Nicollet Van Cleve 
Minneapolis Dayton 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO.., Inc. 


Ralph Hitz, President 











N 
ANADA yanenis 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL, Toronto. Largest 
hotel in the British Empire. 
every Wednesday. 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, Quebec... 
looking the St. Lawrence. Headquarters for Thurs- 
day Kiwanis luncheons 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, Winnipeg. 
Modern, fireproof . . . 460 rooms. Kiwanis weekly 
luncheons on Tuesdays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, Regina, Sask. ... 
Kiwanis Monday meeting place, set amid parks 
and tree-lined boulevards. 


HOTEL PALLISER, Calgary. 486 spacious 


Kiwanis Monday luncheon headquarters. 








Kiwanis luncheons 


over- 


rooms. 
HOTEL VANCOUVER, Vancouver, B.C.... 
one of the largest hotels on the North Pacific Coast. 
Kiwanis luncheons Thursdays. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, Victoria, B. C. In Canada’s 
Evergreen Playground. Kiwanis meets for lunch- 
eons Tuesdays. 
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‘Support Group Activities” 
1939 Music Week Slogan 


By C. M. TREMAINE 


Secretary, National Music Week Committee 


pate in the country-wide observ- 
ance of National Music Week, 
May 7 to 13. 

Since so many of the Kiwanis clubs 
are doing fine public-spirited work on 
behalf of community musical organiza- 
tions in their towns, music for shut-ins, 
coéperation with school music groups, 
etc., we believe you will be especially 
interested in our keynote for 1939. 

The National Music Week Committee 
has selected “Support Group Activities” 
as its special 1939 Music Week key- 
note and slogan, and considers it of 
such importance as to be worthy of a 
special leaflet. 

We are hopeful of a spontaneous re- 
sponse, which will give renewed vigor 
and needed encouragement to many 
struggling local music activities, and 
that in many places there will be the de- 
sire to start new ones. Worthy musical 
organizations should not be placed in the 
position of constantly begging for the 
support they, of course, must receive if 
they are to develop and become the 
community asset which many neigh- 
boring towns enjoy, and which every 
progressive community must desire for 
itself. 

The encouragement of American mu- 
sic is a suggested objective of the ob- 
servance every year, and we cannot too 
strongly recommend that all local Mu- 
sic Week committees utilize the annual 
celebration in honor of music to ac- 
quaint their local public with American 
compositions, both as a just recognition 
of our native composers and as a trib- 
ute to their talent. Hundreds of clip- 
pings from every section of the country 
have clearly demonstrated that the ob- 
servance has been helpful in stimulat- 
ing interest in our own creative art. 

The keynote of this year’s observance 


KK ‘pate in clubs will again partici- 


is “Support Group Activities.” It in- 
volves the very essence of the spirit of 
democracy. Educators and civic leaders 
alike realize that the cultural growth 
of any city is synonymous with the en- 
richment of its community and indi- 
vidual life. It is hoped that governors 
and mayors will sound this note in 
their 1939 Music Week proclamations, 
as it specifically applies to their own 
states and cities, and that newspapers 
will take advantage of Music Week to 
give helpful editorial encouragement to 
local institutions and to stimulate local 
pride in them. 

In the last ten years, and especially 
the past five years, wonderful work has 
been done by the music departments of 
many public schools, and they should 
be given full credit. But their very suc- 
cess has increased the need for post- 
school music activities, and this need 
must be met. Fortunately, it is being 
met in many places by community 
bands, orchestras, and choruses. There 
has been a marked growth in junior 
glee clubs. Small chamber music 
groups are on the increase, and bring 
pleasure to participants and to audi- 
ence alike. Combined church choir con- 
certs are increasingly an annual fea- 
ture of Music Week. The observance is 
also found a desirable setting for mu- 
sic festivals where practical, but no mu- 
sie activity should be forced into Music 
Week, or any specified seven days, if 
circumstances strongly indicate another 
time as being preferable. 

Music Week, far from being an ar- 
bitrary mandate for musical activity, is 
a spontaneous celebration, and _ its 
growth is wholesome because it rests 
on the desire of the people for partici- 
pation. Committees in thousand of cities 
and towns organize and guide the par- 
ticipation in response to this desire. 


Let the Youngster Pay 


By CY O. GENGELBACH 
Member, International Committee on Under-Privileged Child 


OST of us have had the experi- 
M ence of being disturbed by some 
little youngster when we were 
supposedly settled for the evening with 
our radio program turned on or an in- 
teresting book in our hands. The 
youngster may be selling magazines or 
something of special use in or about 
the house. 
This experience came to me recently. 
I was enjoying Roe Fulkerson’s “A Box 
of Apples” and also eating one I had 
only a few minutes before gotten from 


a box in the basement. The door bell 
rang long and loudly. At the door was 
a six anda half year old youngster, 
chubby of face and eager of eye. In 
each hand he held a brightly polished 
red apple. “Would you like to buy a 
big bag of apples for twenty-five 
cents?” he asked. 

We investigated and found there was 
nearly a two weeks’ supply of apples 
on hand and told him so. “All right, 
I’ll be back in one week. Apples are 
good for you and you should eat just 
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as many as possible.” 

The following week this same little 
fellow came into my place of business 
and asked if I could repair his “trike.” 
I told him I could and upon completing 
the small repair, he asked me how 
much it would be and of course I told 
him that was all right and to run along, 
but he said, “I want to pay you for my 
work because you bought apples from 
me and are going to buy some more 
and I can’t give them away.” 

Before leaving, this little fellow who 
already understood the meaning of re- 
ciprocity and the one sure way of seal- 
ing a bargain, noticed the Kiwanis em- 
blem displayed in my place of business 
and asked, “Are you one of them?” 
Upon telling him I was a member he 
told me he had attended our annual 
Christmas tree party for the deserving 
children of the community and had a 
great time and while there he learned, 
as wide-awake youngsters do, what we 
were doing as Kiwanians. He learned 
we had a summer camp and he asked 
how much he would have to save to go 
to the Kiwanis camp. I told him he was 
a bit young but we would keep him in 
mind for a future day and he replied, 
“That will give me more time to get 
more money so I might stay longer.” 

Learning a mighty fine lesson from 
this small but ambitious business man, 
I became interested in the boy. I 
learned his father helps to support his 
family of six by driving sixty miles 
east of Portland, where he buys apples 
from the growers for a nominal sum 
and after grading them resells them at 
a fair profit. His three boys canvass the 
neighbors after school and on Satur- 
days finding out the apple needs and 
taking orders for future delivery. 

These same children sold holly and 
Christmas trees during the holidays, 
making twenty dollars upon which 
their father paid them a small commis- 
sion. 

And this brings me around to the 
phase of our under-privileged child pro- 
gram I am particularly interested in. 
As we go into this angle of our Kiwanis 
work, let us always keep in mind the 
exception to the rule, children who are 
helplessly stricken, who are unable 
mentally and physically fit to stand in 
the heat of individual competition and 
to enjoy normal play and work. 

It matters little who we are or how 
much or how little of the world’s goods 
we possess, or what position we hold in 
public or private life. We always ad- 
mire the boy or girl who accepts the 
opportunity to do for themselves. Every 
normal child has ambition and plenty 
of it and has initiative as well. 

As Kiwanians we have read the biog- 
raphies of great men of industry and 
business and were thrilled by the story 
of how they overcame hardships to 
reach their ultimate goal. We admire 
them for their tenacity and being able 
to take it. We admire the boy who 
sells apples because he is learning how 
to shoulder responsibilities early in life. 


The mother and father of the little 
apple boy are doing the thing we as 
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Kiwanians should be doing in many 
cases, teaching the boy how to do for 
himself and not to depend too much on 
others. These parents are seeing to it 
that their children are being properly 
prepared to meet the perplexing prob- 
lems that are sure to come with matur- 
ity and bringing them through the 
processes that make for good citizen- 
ship and strong character. 

What boys and girls need more than 
anything else is a lift. Someone to en- 
courage them to do these things that 
lay the bedrock of something worth 
while in their souls. They do not want 
to beg and accept help in every case; 
they would prefer to make their own 
way: 

As Kiwanians we do not want to see 
these boys and girls suffer the hard- 
ships we had to put up with but in the 
same breath we do like to boast a bit 
about how we had to sell papers and do 
the many other things we today look 
upon as being “terrible experiences.” 
We are proud of them and want every 
one to know that these hard knocks had 
a great deal to do with our being suc- 


cessful business and professional men. 


If we take children out to camp and 
do not let them share in a part of the 
financial responsibilities no matter how 
small, we are depriving them of a part 
of their most important training and 
experience. Do not overlook the fact 
that the boy or girl who has to work 
for something gets more out of it than 
the one that has it handed to him. 

Our big problem today is to teach the 
child how to help himself and we must 
reorganize our thought along these 
lines. We must not forget that every- 


where over our nation we are experi- | 


encing a trend toward coasting with the 
tide. This influence in the homes of 
those boys and girls we are interested 
in is destroying the spirit of youth. 
It is our big job to bring each one to 
realize there are still opportunities and 
we should be willing as Kiwanians to 
help them find them. 

Let us think seriously of the problem 
that confronts the boy and girl of today 
and work collectively to help them find 
a way to help themselves. 


Management Reports to Its Rank- 
and-File Employes 


(From page 313) 


Manufacturing companies in various 
lines make up more than half of the 
list of corporations whose managements 
have issued either pamphlets or house 
organ reports on their finances to their 
employes. But other kinds of corpora- 
tions have adopted the practice. These 
include railroad systems, electric light 
and power companies, street railway 
and bus lines, telephone and telephone- 
equipment companies, oil companies, 
and mail-order houses. Manufacturers 
addressing their employes in this way 
are those making a great variety of 
products; cork, steel, textiles, shirts 
and collars, cameras, watches, house- 
hold and commercial electrical equip- 
ment, foods, rubber, building materials, 
chemicals, meats and other packing- 
house goods, paper bags, ice-machinery, 
and others. 

Many readers of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine, on receiving annual reports from 
the corporations of which they, like 
numerous other citizens, are stockhold- 
ers, have noted in recent years a change 
in those reports. No longer are they 
dry except to accountants and those 
who understand the technicalities of ac- 
counting. They are made clearer to the 
shareholders. The issuance of special 
reports, in simplified form, to the em- 
ployes, as employes, is a parallel devel- 
opment. Indeed a few corporations is- 
sue the modern-style reports addressed 
jointly to stockholders and employes, 
and some others, jointly to those two 
groups and the customers. But the 
trend is to recognize that stockholders 
as investors interested in dividends, 
and workers as employes interested in 
steady work, good wages, opportuni- 
ties for advancement, and various forms 
of insurance, have legitimately different 


viewpoints. Hence the more notable 
development in practice is the issuance 
of a separate report to the employes. 


But the substance of a report to em- | 


ployes and one to the stockholders is 
essentially the same. It consists of a 
comprehensive account of the corpora- 
tion’s past year’s business and a cross- 
section of its status at the end of the 
year. In other words, it is a presenta- 
tion and interpretation of the two 
standard financial statements resulting 
from the annual audit by the certified 
public accountants: (1) the income and 


expense, or operating, statement; (2) | 


the balance sheet. 
The trend as to the form of the re- 
port to employes is away from merely 


including it, in a setting of news items, | 


in the company house organ. It ‘is to- 





ward the issuance of a separate pamph- | 


let. Last year the number of reports, 
for 1937, in the employes’ magazines 
and the number in separate pamphlets 
to the workers were about equal. This 
year, in the reports for 1938, the indi- 
cations so far are that the list of cor- 
porations issuing special pamphlet re- 
ports to their employes will be longer 
than the list of those merely using 
house organs. 


A notable example is found in the | 
course of Swift & Company, which pre- 


viously printed an illustrated balance- 
sheet in its plant magazines, but this 
year has put out a fine pamphlet which 
carries on its cover the title, “Swift & 
Company Report to Employes for the 
Year 1938” and on its first page of 
reading matter the heading, “Presi- 
dent’s Message to Employes.” 

Besides the presentation of the fig- 
ures of the business and of forthright 
explanations of it, bringing out the re- 
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LASH! ... Make the First Epr- 

TIoN! Be the first to use the beau- 
tiful new steel-engraved Olympic 
Stamps. Embellish your letterheads 
and support the American team in 
the Olympic Games at Helsinki, Fin- 
land, next year. Sheets of forty, $1.00. 
Printed in four different colors: pur- 
ple, green, blue and red. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW: 
AMERICAN OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 
II S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me sheets of Olympic 


Stamps for which I enclose $ 
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Beautiful, Lasting, Silk Hosiery—Five Pairs—$1.00. 
Three (fulfashioned) Pairs—$1.25. Directeo, Kw221W. 
Broad, Savanpah, Ga. 





PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 
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lations of good products, economy in 
their production, sales in volume, prof- 
its for investors, and maximum employ- 
ment at most favorable rates of pay 
and conditions of work for the workers 
in plant, office and sales forces, these 
reports contain illustrations. 

These fall into several classes. Pho- 
tographs of presidents issuing the re- 
ports appear in some of them. Some 
contain cuts of plants and of long-time 
employes. Several include pictures of 
the respective companies’ products. But 
even more use the statisticians’ pictures 

graphs and charts. These include 
especially the so-called pie-charts and 
bar charts. The sales dollar, cut up 
into pieces of “pie,” showing its dis- 
tribution, is popular. 

A page of pictures of vertical piles 
of cents, showing “Where the Pennies 
in the Jewel Sales Dollar went in 1938,” 
(67.8 cents to producers and suppliers 
of goods and services, 22.7 cents to em- 
ployes, 4.6 cents to pay taxes, and 4.9 
cents to stockholders) is a feature of 
an attractive booklet recently issued by 
the Jewel Tea Co., Inc., which for 
several years has been supplying sim- 
plified reports “To the Jewel Family.” 

Taxes, as indicated, naturally are not 
overlooked in these reports to employes. 

“Nearly 9 cents out of every dollar 
of our total revenue in 1938 went to pay 
our taxes—taxes of all kinds, payable 
to all taxing bodies, usable by all the 
agencies of government for all sorts of 
public purposes, including relief and 
pensions,” says the passage on one item 
in the report on 1938 operations issued 
a few weeks ago by the President of the 
Illinois Central System to its employes. 
The report then adds: “It is worthy of 
note in this connection that any com- 
petitor of ours who is tax-free or nearly 
so can undercut our rates and fares 
close to 9 cents on the dollar on ac- 
count of this one item alone and walk 
off with our traffic even if meeting all 
the other expenses we pay, including a 
liberal standard of wages—a standard, 
which, incidentally, few of our leading 
competitors meet.” 

The spirit of the modern reports to 
employes is that of the business execu- 
tive talking frankly, in print, to the 
employes of the company for whose 
success in the life of the nation he has 
the leader’s immediate responsibility. 
Their tone is well illustrated in the clos- 
ing sentence of the report of the Presi- 
dent of the International Harvester 
Company, issued recently, in which he 
says to the employes and*the members 
of their families: “These comments 
embody substantially the information 
I should try to bring to each and every 
employe of the Harvester Company if I 
had time to sit down with you and re- 
port to you personally on the operations 
of our company.” 

Frankness, comprehensiveness, and 
clearness are characteristics of these 
reports to employes which are making 
them a success as one factor in an up- 
to-date program for promoting good in- 
dustrial and public relations. 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. Some of these questions, 
| of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 














Q. Is it permissible for a club to elect 
its Lieutenant Governor as a delegate to 
the International Convention? (Past 
Governor) 

A. It is a nice courtesy and recogni- 
tion of the Lieutenant Governor, pro- 
vided he is a member of the club. A 
delegate, whether Lieutenant Governor 
or not, must be a member of the club he 


represents. 


Q. What is meant by “good standing” 
in relation to International Convention 
delegates? (President) 


A. All International financial obliga- 
tions must be paid prior to the issuance 
of delegates credentials. This includes 
the payment of International dues up to 
and including the first six months of the 
year in which the Convention is held and 
the payment of all magazine subscrip- 
tions, including those of the year. 


ae 


Q. Should we send the registration 
fee for our delegates at the same time 
we make hotel reservations for them? 
(Secretary) 

A. It will be more convenient for 
your delegates if you permit them to 
register upon arrival at Boston. 


aoa 


Q. What proportion of the vote at an 
International Convention is required to 
amend the Constitution and By-Laws? 
(Secretary) 

A. Two-thirds vote of the delegates 
and delegates-at-large present and vot- 
ing to amend the Constitution and a ma- 
jority of the delegates and delegates-at- 
large present and voting to amend the 


By-Laws. 
+ 


Q. Who are delegates-at-large at an 
International Convention? (Lieutenant 
Governor) 

A. Elective officers, Past Presidents, 
and Chairmen of Standing Committees 
of Kiwanis International are delegates- 
at-large—(Article X, Section 4 of Con- 
stitution). The elective officers are the 
President, Immediate Past President, 
two Vice Presidents, the Treasurer, 
twelve Trustees, and a District Gover- 
nor for each district—(Constitution, 
Article VII, Section 1). 


Q. What credit for attendance is al- 
lowed for a member attending the Bos- 
ton Convention? (Secretary) 


A. Not beyond thirty days, which 
period must include the week during 
which the convention is held. 


~> 


Q. When are most district conven- 
tions held? (Lieutenant Governor) 


A. They are required to be held be- 
tween August first and October fif- 
teenth. This year, October is the most 
popular with thirteen conventions. 


~> 


Q. What is the delegate’s responsibil- 
ity in connection with the standing of 
his club? (Member) 


A. Technically, I do not find that 
there is any; but personally and prac- 
tically, there is a lot. The delegate is 
the individual who must contact the 
credentials committee. For his own 
peace of mind and to save personal em- 
barrassment in his contact with the 
credentials committee, he should know 
the facts before he leaves for the con- 
vention. The Kiwanians serving on the 
committee will be codperative and sym- 
pathetic but must adhere to the by-law 
provisions. 

It is childish for a delegate to be pro- 
voked at a credentials committee for not 
issuing credentials when the fault must 
always rest on his own club officers for 
not meeting legal financial require- 
ments. 

My recommendation to every delegate 
is “take nothing for granted and check 
before leaving home.” 


+> 


Q. A club has certified its delegates 
as the president and four additional 
delegates with one-half vote each. 
Should they be seated? (District Secrc- 
tary) 


A. The delegates and ai.ernates maz 
work out a one-half system among them- 
selves but you cannot list them that 
way. Besides the president they are 
entitled to two delegates and alternates 
for the three, and only three delegates’ 
credentials can be used. Changes be- 
tween delegates and alternates must be 
cleared with the Credentials Commit- 
tee. 
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Green Bay Honors Club Members 


at “Graass-Evans Day” in Green 

Bay, Wisconsin, recently when 
Circuit Judge Henry A. Graass and 
Will L. Evans, attorney, were present- 
ed certificates attesting to their more 
than twenty years’ service club mem- 
bership. The meeting was Kiwanis 
sponsored with Rotarians also present. 

The certificates were presented by 
William F. Haefs, secretary of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Green Bay. In his brief 
presentation address he stated: “We 
believe honor is best given when it is 
bestowed upon those living and hav- 
ing the power of appreciation.” 

As guest of honor and speaker of the 
day International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker congratulated the men for their 
outstanding service in the community. 
He referred to the unique fact that 
these men had their long membership 
in Kiwanis and also in Rotary and 
called attention to the fact that such 
double membership is no longer recog- 
nized by either organization. 

Speaking of service clubs Secretary 
Parker declared they had a distinctive 
product. ‘‘They encourage individual 
thought and action,” he said, “but at 
the same time members believe in co- 


| ite Gras honors were conferred 


operative effort and count it their 
great privilege to serve their com- 
munity. Much of this service is in the 
philanthropic field but our members 
are realizing more and more that we 
cannot stop with kindly deeds. We are 
beginning to realize that we must have 
real militant citizenship that will help 
to remove the conditions that result in 
the lack of privileges for many. Finally 
Kiwanis and other service clubs must, 
in building better communities, con- 
tribute to an advance in moral and re- 
ligious values. We are not a religious 
organization, it is true, but we have an 
idealism that should compel action from 
a moral and spiritual standpoint.” 

Judge Graass and Attorney Evans, he 
said, typified this fundamental product 
of a service organization. ‘Service 
club members are no rubber stamps, no 
regimented individuals. Our clubs de- 
velop men capable of independent 
thought and action. Today we need such 
men—men of independent thought and 
action and yet imbued with a service 
spirit. Business men got rid of dummy 
directors; it is time to get rid of dummy 
representatives in government and 
other affairs.” 





While Attending The Fairs 


M@ Here are some clubs in the 
New York and San Francisco 
neighborhoods where attend- 
ance may be secured. 


attendance by those who visit the 
World’s Fairs at New York and San 
Francisco there is herewith noted a list 
of clubs meeting each day in the neigh- 
borhood of the fairgrounds. While 


Te FACILITATE the keeping up of 


Yonkers, New York, is a bit farther 
than is practical for attendance not 
planned in advance it is the only Mon- 
day meeting club in the area. Visi- 
tors will be welcome and furnished with 
the usual attendance credit slips. 

“Kiwanis Day” at the New York 
World’s Fair will be observed Friday, 
June 238, the day following the close of 
the International convention at Bos- 
ton. 

The lists of clubs meeting in the two 
fair areas are as follows: 


NEW YORK 


MONDAY—Yonkers, French Chef, 12:15. 
TUESDAY—Astoria Steinway Lodge, 12:30. 
WEDNESDAY—New York City, Hotel McAlpin, 12:30. 
Jackson Heights, Dinner Bell Restaurant, Jackson Heights, 12:30. 
THURSDAY—Richmond Hill, Kew Forest, Homestead Hotel, Kew Gardens, 


12:30. 


FRIDAY—Flushing, Amber Lantern, 12:15. 
The secretary of the New York District is Timothy W. Tinsley, 66 Court Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MONDA Y—Oakland, Hotel Leamington, 12:10. 


Brooklyn. 





TUESDAY 
Berkeley, Hotel Durant, 12:10. 


Mission, San Francisco, Mission Grill, 2834 Mission St., 12:10. 


San Leandro, Presbyterian Church, 12:10. 
Burlingame, San Mateo, Inghams, Burlingame, 12:10. 
WEDNESDA Y—Golden Gate, San Francisco, Majestic Hotel, 12:15. 


Alameda, Hotel Alameda, 12:15. 


Emeryville, California Hotel, 12:10. 


THURSDAY—San Francisco, Fairmont Hotel, 12:10. 
Eastlake Oakland, Alpine Hotel, 1479 Fruitvale Ave., 6:15. 


FRIDAY—North Oakland, Hotel Claremont, 12:15. 
Visiting Kiwanians are invited to call or write the district office, 452 Hotel 


Oakland, where Secretary Fred S. Kistemann will be glad to furnish a travel 
directory of the California-Nevada District. 
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HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the occasion demands 
but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


a a 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


MAARCK 


HOTEL-CHICACGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 













ite pipe. Send it tous a 
for rebuilding. Norepairjob 
too difficult. Complete selection— 
Sasieni, GBD, Comoy, Peterson, Meerschaum, KPS 
(ourmake) andother popular brands. Trade-in allow- 
anceon old pipes. We buy and sell pipe collections. Send 
your broken pipe for FREE repair estimate — no 
obligation. FREEcatalog of new pipesand piperepairs. 
MACKAY PIPE CO., 173 W. MadisonSt., Dept. 12, Chicago 











BANKING 
LEARN BOOKKEEPING 

z STENOGRAPHY 
Ariso TELECRAPHY AND CIVIL SERVICE. 
Attend on Credit, Pay when Employed. Estab- 
lished 48 years, 8 Big Buildings, $40,000 Sta- 
dium, $60,000 Gym, Municipal Swimming Pool, 
3,000 Students, beautiful Campus, Band, real 


college life. Send for Catalog. 
CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLECE 
1919 Monroe Street, Chillicothe, Missouri 














ELLO@ wn. secretary 


No. 98 Club Supply Catalog just 
off the press. New items— New 
prices. See what we offer before you 
buy. Get your copy now. 


“OLD GLORY’ MFG. CO. 
; 505 S. Wells St. Chicago 











NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.75 

Makes adding easy. It’s accurate, quick, 
ible and easily operated. C. 4 

columns. Saves time, brain w 

errors. 85,000 pleased owners. Full 
ranteed. Price $3.75 delivered. 
gents wan 


ited. 
H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 44, 
Box 302, Altadena, California 
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SPEECHES ©. 7 oc= 5 4 
jer and 


sell prepared 
talks that are exclusive o one person in a city. 


JOKES jaa a 


two months, § 





jokes for speakers and salesmen 
and mailed monthly, $1 for 
a year. ‘Stag Night Stories,’ $1. 
“Best Club and Lodge Stunts,’ 
$i. Complete Ladies’ Night enter- 
“Officer's Handbook’’ with Instant 


tainment, §5. 
“Public Speaking In- 


Parliamentary Guide, §1, 

struction Digest,’’ $1. 
National 

303 Schofield Bidg. 


Reference Library 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Catalog “F” 
HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., 


Inc. 


325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








RAISE MONEY... 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 


of success. WRITE 
John B. Rogers Producing Company 


Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N. H. M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 
Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Van Cleve, Dayton 
Congress, Chicago 


Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 
National Hotel Management | Company, Inc. 
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New Procedure For 


Convention 


HE International Board of Trus- 
Tes has adopted the following offi- 
cial procedure to be followed in the 
submission of resolutions for consider- 
ation and action at annual conventions: 
(1) That President appoint the 
Chairman of Resolutions Committee at 
earliest possible date after each Inter- 
national Convention together with other 
members of his committee. 
(2) That this committee be a creative 
one as well as a receptive one. 
(3) That all ae resolutions be 
forwarded ———— ————— 


Resolutions 


committee for the district and Inter- 
national convention meetings be urged 
to provide ample time and opportunity 
for adequate and careful consideration 
of resolutions presented, so that such 
resolutions in mimeographed form be in 
possession of all voting delegates at 
least twenty-four hours before the 
time of disposal of same. 

(7) That no present appropriate 
amendments be made to the by-laws at 
this time but that the above suggestions 
be adopted tentatively for a year 

- with the 





in writing, | 
clearly and | 
concisely | 
worded, and 
received by 
the commit- 
tee at Chi- 
cago fifteen | 
days before 
the com- 
mencement 
of the International convention scant 
that any sufficiently important resolu- 
tions may be received by the committee 
at any time before or during the con- 
vention at the discretion of the chair- 
man with the approval of the President. 

(4) This committee should prefer- 
ably function during the year and meet 
before the convention so that such reso- 
lutions as are received may be mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to each Kiwa- 
nian in his envelope when registering. 

(5) That as far as possible all reso- 
lutions approved by the committee be 
published in the convention announce- 
ments or bulletins each morning of the 
session following the day of approval. 

(6) That we strongly recommend 
pursuant to the resolution of July 27, 
1938, of the Redlands, California, Ki- 
wanis club, that the respective program 


‘Srapeiied ‘Amendments 
For Annual Convention at Boston 
June 18 to 22, 
| Must be forwarded 15 days before convention 
To Resolutions Committee, 
Headquarters, | 
| 520 North Michigan Avenue, Paecraiaini Illinois | 





objective of 
amending 
our by-laws 
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| ance with 
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our experi- 
ence in due 





course. 

(8) That 

~ Secretary 

Parker and Editorial Writer Roe 
Fulkerson in their respective fields 
of endeavor stress the desirability of 
improving and encouraging the mem- 
bership at large to strive for better 
resolutions to the end that the 


accomplished final report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee at conventions, 
district or International, will em- 
body such resolutions only which will 
adequately and properly reflect the con- 
sidered majority expression of views 
of our membership of Kiwanis Inter- 
national on the respective subject mat- 
ters in each resolution. 

(9) That your committee submits 
the foregoing report with unanimous 
recommendation to the Trustee Board 
that the same or some modified report 
be adopted and put into operation im- 
mediately. 





$n Memoriam 





The untimely death of former Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Asa L. Pattee is 
mourned by the Kiwanis Club of Fal- 


mouth, Massachusetts. 
é 
Charles W. Atchley, Waterville, 


Maine, past president. 
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J. W. Swittenberg, Kingstree, South 
Carolina, past president. 
Edwin W. Ehmann, The Main Line, 
Pennsylvania, past president. 
Clarke C. Dennington, Calexico, Cal- 
ifornia, past president. 


Memorial Services Held 
for Joseph G. Prance 


EMORIAL services for Joseph 
G. Prance, known and honored 
as the First Kiwanian, were 


held at St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral, 
Detroit, Sunday evening, April 16. Dean 
0’ Farrell and five other clergymen offi- 
| ciated. The services were attended by 
| many friends of the distinguished Ki- 
| wanian who died February 20. The ar- 


rangements for the services were an- 
nounced sufficiently in advance to make 
possible a large attendance from nearby 
cities. The holding of the services in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral is regarded as a 
very distinct honor to the man who gave 
so much of his time and talents to Ki- 
wanis and an honor also to the service 
club which he represented. 
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Are YOU a Business 
Coward? 


— and — does it show in your pay-check ? 


“You’ve had your chance!” It was the 
General Manager speaking... 

“Two years ago I warned you that the 
only man who could hope to get ahead in 
this organization was the man with training. 

“Merwin was only a bookkeeper then, you 
remember, but in his spare time he was 
studying Higher Accounting, J knew what 
he was doing, and I told you then to keep 
your eye on Merwin, 

“‘He’s had three raises since. He has more 
than doubled his salary—and he earns every 
dollar I pay him. 

“Last week I recommended him for 
Assistant Treasurer, and the Board elected 
him without a dissenting vote. We’re mighty 
glad to have him in the group. 


“But you, Jarvis—I hate to say it—you’re 
a business coward. You knew what you would 
have to do to get out of the small-pay class. 
You were simply afraid to face the kind of 
effort and responsibility that could get you a 
substantial salary. 

“And now it’s too late. We’ve got to 
watch our overhead, and you’re one of about 
five men that we can get along without. We 
could replace the lot of you tomorrow. 


“For your own sake, Jarvis, take a tip from 
a man who has been through the mill, and 
this time get busy and learn to do something 
better than the other fellow. 

“Jarvis, there’s no end of opportunity in 
business; but the only man who cashes in 
these days is the man with the courage to 
get special training. The offices of this 
country are simply cluttered up with busi- 
ness cowards. It’s easy for the man who 
trains—because the business coward is 
through before he starts.” 

* * * 


Are YOU one of several million routine 
men who have been drifting along in a “‘low- 
pay” job—always wishing for more money, 
never acting? 


Are YOU a business coward? 

Over 1,000,000 ambitious men have asked 
themselves this question during the past 
thirty years— and replied with a ringing 
“NO!” 

In the quiet of their own homes, without 
losing an hour from work, these men have 
mastered the principles of business by 





working out the actual problems of busi- 


ness—under the direction of some of the 
ablest business men in their respective 


fields in America. Their 
record of achievement, 
under the “LaSalle 
Problem Method,” is 
one of the most thrill- 


ing chapters in 
the romance of busi- 

ness. During a single six months’ period, for 
example, reports came in to LaSalle from 
more than 1100 men and women stating that 
through the application of this plan they had 
increased their salaries by an average of more 
than 50 per cent. 


These men were able to progress more 
rapidly by means of the “LaSalle Problem 
Method” than they could have done in any 
other way, because in their training they faced 
continually the very problems they must 
later face on the bigger job. They learned by 


Joine 
doing. 


Moreover, studying alone under the direct 
supervision of an expert instructor, they pro- 
gressed as rapidly as their capacity allowed— 
and that progress was further speeded by the 
fact that every day they could see themselves 
developing. This fact took all the hardship out 
of study—changed it into a fascinating game, 


















with always the 
goal ahead of in- 
creased opportunity and greater pay. 


Whatever attitude you may have taken in 
the past—and you may, indeed, have never 
realized that the difference between the man 
who “puts it off” and the man who “puts it 
over” is in the last analysis largely a matter of 
courage—resolve today to face the problem of 
your business future squarely. 


Within reach of your hand is a LaSalle 
coupon—and a pencil. The coupon, checked 
and signed, will bring you without obligation a 
complete outline of the training you are in- 
terested in, a wealth of evidence as to what 
LaSalle training has done for hundreds of men 
in circumstances similar to yours, and full 
particulars of our convenient payment plan. 


It costs you nothing to get the facts— except 
the exercise of business courage. Will you 
put it off? —or put it over? Mail the cou- 


pon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 





» 5 


Tell us which of the following programs of 


ee . LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
home- study training interests you most. 


A Correspondence Institution 
DEPT. 5465-R CHICAGO 


I would welcome full particulars regarding opportunities in 


Business Management: Managerial, Modern Foremanship. 
Sales and Departmental Executive posi- 


tions Expert Bookkeeping. 

Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- 3 Neaiaiad 

troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost C “i Be See for Advanced 
Accountant, etc. 5 

Modern Salesmanship: Training for all 
positions in retail, wholesale, or specialty 
selling. 

Law—LL.B. Degree. 

Commercial Law. 

Industrial Management. 

Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Modern Business Correspondence, (State subjec “tin which you are interested) 


CreGit and Collection Correspondence, Please send me your free book on the training indicated, and an out- 
Business English. line of LaSalle plan—all entirely free. 


Stenography—Stenotypy: Training in 
the new up-to-date machine shorthand. 


Effective Speaking. 
Railway Accounting. 


Namc...-- 


Present Position. --- 





NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will } 


gladly advise you without obligating you. DOO in ctinccnndnnannnci emma awiidianmninnahon st --- --— 
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INFURL OLD GLORY PROUDLY BEFORE Y 
UNFURL OLD GLORY PROUDL EFORE YI 


Inspiring to children . . . a thrilling reminder that you and your 
family dwell under its protection in this land of peace and freedom 


ADDS LIFE, COLOR TO YOUR 

The Harding Home Flag Outfit: FLAG, 36” x 60”. Durable 
weather-proof bunting. Sewed Stars and Stripes. Guaranteed fast 
colors. Quality surpasses U.S. Government specifications. POLE: 
8 feet high. Brass screw-jointed, Lacquered in National Blue. 
Topped by gilt ball, SOCKET: Anchors invisibly in lawn or 
cement. CONTAINER: Heavy fibre box for storing outfit when 
not in use. 

Included is folder “When and How to Display the Flag of the 
United States.” 


MADE IN AMERICA FOR AMERICANS! 


COMPLETE OUTFIT, POSTPAID, ONLY 


, ay 





Kiwanis Flags and Banners 
Bunting * State 
Supplies for all Secret 
Military and Civic Organizations. 





For larger display we recommend the De Luxe Home + ag were 
Plag Outfit: Plag 48” x 72”. Pole, polished steel, 12 feet J “eo vv 
high, topped with solid Brass Eagle. Complete outfit, pp. Qe? 

ET oe Oa, RAR By 


in Silk or 

Emblems, 
Regalia, Insignia for Bands, 
PRICES UPON REQUEST 


* American and Canadian Flags 
* Costumes, Regalia, 
Societies * Uniforms, 


Flags Paraphernalia, 
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Socket is equipped with 

brass screw cap. Prevents 

rusting when flag is not in 

use. Socket anchors in 

ground or cement. Pole is 

instantly inserted or re- 
moved. 


FREE 































With each flag outfit a 
24-page book “The Con- 
stitution of the United 
States.” Cover is beauti- 
fully designed and printed 
in Red, Blue, and Gold on 
enduring, double-fold 
parchment paper. Meas- 
ures 842” x 11”, Tied with 
silk cord. 


Contains facsimile of the ¢ 
original instrument with 
the complete text of all its 
21 Amendments. Every 
family will prize this beau- 
tiful document, 


nil 


grams 


THE HARDING UNIFORM 
AND REGALIA Co. 


(Directed by a member of Boston Kiwanis Club) 


30 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Established 1900 





